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THE - STANDARD - 


We would be a little less than 
human if we were not proud of the 
statusof thenew 90-degree Cadillac. 


The country’s best citizenship 
frankly proclaims it the car of cars 
—the very best that moneycan buy. 


Puttingthispreference on its lowest 
plane, the imagination can not 
measure its value. 


As we would be a little less than 
human if we did not prize this 
precious preference — 


So we would be a little less than sane 
if we did not protect it. 


Every consideration requires that 
the Cadillac shall be made better 
and better. 


In principle the new 90-degree 
Cadillac — whose excellence the 
whole world celebrates today —is 
the same Cadillac as the first of its 
type, refined and beautified with in- 
finite patience andunremittingzeal. 


We promise you that the Cadillac 
of tomorrow, or a thousand to- 
morrows hence, will be the same 
splendid car, progressively improv- 
ed—Cadillacin quality, inhigh pur- 
pose, in unsurpassed performance. 


Lawrence P. Fisher 
President 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





General Motors offers 46 types of open and 
closed cars, ranging in price from 
$525 to $4485 at-the-factory. 
CHEVROLET 
Five models from $525 to $775 
OLDSMOBILE 
Six models from $875 to $1115 
OAKLAND 
Six models from $975 to $1295 
BUICK 
Sixteen models from $1125 to $1995 
CADILLAC 
Thirteen models from $2995 to $4485 


These cars represent the greatest values in au- 
tomobile history —made possible by sweeping 
economies which are passed on to the buyer. 
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GENERA 


BUICK + CADILLAC +: CHEVROLET : OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 





TIME 





LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


No Strutting 


Sirs: 
In your issue of Nov. 23, referring to 


the Army-Columbia football game, you 
mention “the strutting which, by some 
obscure military convention, West Point 


cadets are compelled to go through before 
every football game.’””’ What you choose to 
call strutting has been pronounced by 
leading military authorities of the world 
to be the finest example of military march- 
ing they have ever seen. 

The obscure military convention which 
compels the Corps of Cadets to execute a 
few simple little movements on such oc- 
casions is an insistent demand on the part 
of the public that they do so. The cade.s 
do not do this because they enjoy it, 
but because they feel it a duty to the public 
which supports their Alma Mater. 

If it is not consistent with your policy 
to refer to the Corps of Cadets in a 
manner free from flippancy, I request that 
in future you omit all reference to it from 
your columns. 


M. B. STEWART, 
Colonel Infantry (DOL), 
Commandant of Cadets 
West Point, N. Y. 


Marching is not strutting. Public 
demand is not an obscure military 
convention. Colonel Stewart puts 
the case in its true light.—Ebp. 


Gracious to a Fault 


Sirs: 

The many invaluable paragraphs appear- 
ing in the Letrers’ columns of TIME 
constitute a fund of interesting and in- 
structive reading. However, the paragraph 
captioned ‘‘Wales Flayed’’ on p. 2 of the 
issue of Nov. 16, does not. It is silly, 
childish, rabid. . 

Who is Mary Elizabeth Robinn anyhow? 
Possibly a member of that typical class 
to which she alludes in the opening state- 
ment of par. 2, who did not get her 
“dance.” 

What good purpose, even if partially 
true, could such blatant and impolitic at- 
tacks serve? While | am not wholly Eng- 
lish, I admire the Prince. He is destined 
to rule a great nation whose domain 
covers the globe. He seeks first- 
hand knowledge by circumnavigating the 
earth. His is a severe and delicate task, 
and he has unquestionably shown remark- 
able vision and wisdom thus far. He is 
gracious to a fault; snobbishness he does 
not know or at least does not practice. 
The world has welcomed the Prince and 
no doubt will continue to do so long 
after Mary from Boston has ceased in her 
attempt (however ignoble) to belittle the 
heir apparent to the English throne. 

~ T > ~ . 
JAMES W. PIERCE 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


. ° ° 
Sirs: 

I must say that I smiled to myself when 
I read the letter signed “A Visitor from 
England” and dated at Detroit, Mich., 
in your issue of Nov. 30. 

So this precious anonymous “Visitor” 
(whoever she is) wants to know why I 
protested because the Prince of Wales 
dressed up as a girl in The Bathroom 
Door? Well, well! And on top of that 
it is insinuated that my English friends 
are “in the pay of the Reds!” 

I can only say to the Editors of Time 
that it is self evident to any person of 
refinement or culture that any young man 
should behave himself, and that if a young 
man highly placed misbehaves himself some 
public protest should accompany the public 
notoriety which his indiscretions have re- 





ceived due to his prominence. That is why 
I protested, and I know that many of your 
readers approved my protest deep in their 
hearts. 

I am glad to see that your correspondent 
thinks the Prince would be “amused” at 
my first letter. J have no doubt whatever 
that he would be! There is often a grain 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 

Mary ELIZABETH ROBINN 
Boston, Mass. 


Vestige of Breeding? 


Sirs: 

I cannot get on without Time, for, as 
you are so often told, you give more in- 
formation about our country, the rest of 
the world, science and the arts, to the 
cubic minute, than any paper I know, 
and give it in a form that I remember. 
You are to me like a keen, voluble neigh- 
bor with a gift for gathering gossip, but— 
with scarcely a vestige of breeding! After 
a dose of Time I generally resort to the 
Manchester Weekly Guardian to counteract 
the effect. Those Guardian fellows are 
humorous and keen and gentlemen ! 

I do not know who writes your book 
reviews, and I have made no attempt to 
find out. I do not object to his slang or 
the slang of any of the rest of the staff; 
I enjoy it, at times, with Mr. Tuck. But 
I feel that you should begin at once to 
censor the reviewer's vulgarities, for your 
own good. Your circulation cannot depend 
on your catering to people who would 
read with relish rather than with revolt 
such a passage as the following, descriptive 
of a very brief courtship: “hardly more 
than an appraising glance and a rush 


upstairs.” 
D. W. HALL 


Andover, Mass. 

Promiscuous vulgarity is inex- 
cusable, but the quoted phrase as a 
description of some of Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson’s work does not seem 
altogether out of place.—Eb. 


Carping Eye 
Sirs: 

I have read the four copies of TIME 
received since I enrolled as a reader. I like 
the whole paper and read it from cover to 
cover. One of the amusing pages is the 
LETTERS. Frontal attack, rude and discour- 
teous, many letters seem even when accus- 
ing you of the same offenses. I fear 
some readers have a carping eye and are 
what I term piddling readers—they miss 
the flavor of the meat because they object 
to the pattern of the dish. More power 
to ye, Mr. Editor. I’m wid ye. 

The Rev. ANcusS E. CLEPHAN 
New Philadeiphia, Ohio. 


Change in Policy 


Sirs: 

Alice Foote MacDougall’s criticism is 
most fitting: your peculiar, stilted method 
of writing makes TIME difficult to read 
and detracts considerably from its many 
merits, so that I too hesitated—on this 
score alone—about renewing my sub- 


scription. 
A. S. MarLow 
Lincoln Park, N. J. 





. . 


sir: 


Alive Foote MacDougall [on the Letters 
page of the Nov. 16 issue] expresses what 
to my mind is a defect in Time—your 
style of English, “Came the President,” 


“Sneezed the Senator’ and all that sort of 
thing. It is grotesque, unattractive and 
as irritating as a sore thumb. 

Why not say it in plain, concise, conver- 
sational English and hold our regard and 
pleasant to be 


subscriptions ? It is not 
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made to feel that someone is trying to see 
what he can do to the English language. 
You have shown that you can do it. Why 
not now be good and let it go at that? 


C. T. CONOVER 
Seattle, Wash. 

In accordance with the suggestion 
of Subscribers MacDougall, Mar- 
low, Conover, TIME has abandoned 
the hated “inverted verbs” for this 


(Dec. 7) issue.—ED. 
Judge and The Mails 
Sirs: 


Forgive me, but isn’t your item on 
JUDGE (Nov. 16 issue, p. 26,) a lapse 
from your usual standard of courtesy? 

At lunch at the Yale Club the other day, 
some of us, after complimenting Time, 
opened a copy to settle a dispute, when 
this editorial struck us like a slap in the 
face by a favorite son. 

Obviously you don’t know Cooke. I have 
known him for 20 years, since he left 
Andover. He is about the last man of 
my acquaintance to pull a publicity stunt 
of any kind, much less of the kind you 
suggest. I have never thought of him as a 
“shrewd” man; always as the most genial 
of men. 

No one was more astonished by what 
happened than he, except possibly Norman 
Anthony, his editor. ; 

How would you feel, if you were in his 
boots, or in Anthony's? 

E. R. CROWE 
New York, N. Y. ; 

TIME printed under the heading 
THE PRESS an item to the effect 
that the so-called Parisian number 
of JUDGE had been barred from the 
mails. TIME implied that the barring 
had been done not without the request 
and consent of the publisher, Doug- 
las H. Cooke. TIME has been un- 
fair to JUDGE, to President Cooke, to 
Editor Anthony. Apologies are 
herewith made, and thanks are of- 
fered to E. R. Crowe for having 
brought justice to pass.—ED. 


Wastes No Money 


Sirs: 

I have been a reader of TiME for over a 
year and have renewed my subscription for 
two years. The latter shows my opinion of 
Time. I can’t be without it. 

At a recent teachers’ meeting, the State 
Head of English spoke in a most flattering 
way about Time and I heartily agreed with 
all he said. 

Since I have no complaints to make about 
TIME, why do I write? Because I wish Mr. 
Roy E. Larsen would change his methods 
To say the least, he is certainly wasting 
your money. The inclosed card and 4 
letter is the third I have received since 
I have been a subscriber. Two I returned 
to him stating that fact. This one I am 
sending to you, asking if you will not 
see that he stops sending soliciting letters 
to those who are already subscribers. 

I trust I shall not be annoyed by any 
more such letters. 

HELEN M. FERREE 

Media, Pa. 


Roy E. Larsen, able Circulation 
Manager, makes every effort to 
prevent duplication in mailing cir- 
culars. ®@ut a perfect check is 
impossible, and if possible, would be 
a great deal more costly than a 
few “wasted” circulars. Besides 
many of these wasted circulars are 
passed on to non-subscribing friends 
of the recipients.—Eb. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland. 
Ohio, under the Act of March 8, 1879 
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E invite consultation with executives 

of organizing or expanding companies 
who are faced with the necessity of develop- 
ing a sound program of financing. 


As one of the oldest houses of original issue, 
we have placed sound securities with the con- 
servative investor for sixty years. - 


We shall be glad to place behind your fi- 


nancing plans our high standing in the confi- 


experience in the financing of public utilities 
and other industries and in the marketing 
of securities of all classes. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


3 Exchange Place, New York 


HIS study of the gas utility has been 

published as a feature of the campaign 
of national advertising by which Hamble- 
ton & Company are strengthening public 
interest and confidence in the gas in- 
dustry. We shall be glad to send a copy 
of this booklet to executives of gas 
companies or industrial organizations to 
whom it will be of interest. 


Facts to help you select 
a cereal food for all the family 


VERY day the new attitude of women toward 

food buying becomes more apparent. They 

are putting to practical use the scientific food dis- 

coveries which have been made in the past few 
years. 


As the makers of the New Pettijohn’s, we ask 
you to read these facts in the light of all you know 
about food— 


1. The combination of milk and the whole wheat 
from which New Pettijohn’s is made contains 


all the constituents which go to make up a bal- 


anced diet—energy, protein, roughage, water, 
mineral salts and the vitamins so essential to 
growth and health. 


2. The combination of New Pettijohn’s and milk \ug , 
makes an ideal food for the growing child, WA ake. y as 
‘H, ie y/ 
3. The New Pettijohn’s is easy to digest. ne ; de oy 
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Now, as you consider these facts about the scien- Quaker Oats O°? ZZ C a G. 
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tific side of the New Pettijohn’s, remember this— 
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New Pettijohn’s is a the st 


The New Pettijohn’s is a delicious food and a bditehaus Chile het bereul 


natural food. The bran in it is natural bran, just food. to Fes 


as it grows in the wheat. The family likes it. It contains 25% natural a s&s 
bran~ with essential Vit- newly 
Remember, also, that from the practical house- osieendk ethene — — 


keeping standpoint the New Pettijohn’s qualifies With milk it forms what spects. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ President Coolidge received a 
letter from John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
charging that bituminous mine op- 
erators were breaking their wage 
contract with the union, and ask- 
ing what the Government is going 
to do about it. Shortly afterward 
Secretary Hoover, Attorney General 
Sargent and President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor had 
long conferences at the White 
House, 

( Senator Santiago Iglesias of 
Porto Rico presented to Mr. Cool- 
idge a petition purporting to come 
from 138,000 Porto Ricans, alleging 
that the island is dominated by a 
political machine and oppressed by 
taxation, that four-fifths of its 
800,000 laborers are without per- 
manent employment, and that dras- 
tic remedies are called for. 

@ Governor Len Small of Illinois 
called to request the President to 
favor larger appropriations to aid 
the states in eliminating bovine tu- 
berculosis, although the President 
is known to be opposed in principle 
to Federal aid for states. 

( Senator Arthur R. Robinson, 
newly appointed Republican Senator 
from Indiana (succeeding the late 
Mr. Ralston), called to pay his re- 
spects. 

@ Walking in the shopping dis- 
trict of the Capital, the President 
observed an elderly blind man grop- 
ing his way through the traffic. 
He went to him directly, instructed 
a secret service man to see the 
blind man across the street in 
safety, and followed to see that it 
was well done. 

@ The President, Amherst ’95, an- 
nounced the appointment of Stuart 
Crawford, Amherst ’97, as Chief 
Clerk at the White House. Mr. 
Crawford was for more than 20 
years a political writer for Repub- 
lican newspapers in Manhattan, and 
for the last year has been assist- 
ant to Charles D. Hilles, Vice 
Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. There was meth- 
od in the President’s choice of 
a writer. The “Chief Clerk” gath- 
ers material for and assists the 
President in preparing speeches and 
important letters. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge autographed a 





picture of the White House and 
presented it to a local Presbyterian 
Church, where it will be auctioned 
at a bazaar, and the proceeds sent 
to Persia for the support of mis- 
sionaries. She also lit two candles 
in a White House window as a 
signal for the opening of the sale 
of “Christmas seals” by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

C “To all to whom these presents 
shall come, greeting: 

“Whereas Gerald Chapman was 
convicted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York of robbery of 
mail matter and placing the life of a 
mail carrier in jeopardy, and was 
sentenced Aug. 238, 1922, to im- 
prisonment for twenty-five years in 
the United States penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga.; and.... 

“Now therefore, be it known that 
I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States of America, in con- 
sideration of the premises, divers 
other good and sufficient reasons 
me thereunto moving, do hereby 
commute the sentence of the said 
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Gerald Chapman to the term of 
imprisonment already served.” 
Thus did the President commute 
the punishment of Gerald Chap- 
man, mail robber, so that Gerald 
Chapman, murderer, might’ be 
hanged by the State of Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Chapman refused the 
commutation and denounced it as 
an abuse of clemency power. His 
lawyers will seek in the courts to 
establish his right to finish his 25- 
year sentence in the Federal peni- 
tentiary from which he escaped. 
If they succeed, his hanging wil] 
have to wait. 
q John Coolidge, student at Am- 
herst and son of the President, was 
the guest of Governor and Mrs. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, at which 
time the Trumbulls gave a dinner 
and reception for their eldest 
daughter, Florence, 21. 
CG President Coolidge let it be 
known that he is annoyed when 
persons write him letters and give 
them to the press before he secs 
them (as John L. Lewis, for ex- 
ample, did recently). The Presi- 
dent inclines to the belief that the 
recipient should have the first look 
at a letter addressed to him. 


WOMEN 


In Texas 


A Caller. 
Fredericksburg, Tex. is a represent- 


Mr. Albert Petsch of 


ative in the state legislature. One 
morning last week he walked into 
the executive offices of Governess 
“Ma” Ferguson in a_ businesslike 
manner. He had a right to walk 
in with self-confidence, for he was 
a leader of the friends of the Gov- 
erness last spring in securing the 
passage of a bill which restored to 
her husband the civil rights which 
he lost when as Governor he was 
impeached and removed from office 
in 1917. 

Mr. Petsch applied to see the 
Governess, stating his business to 
an underling. In a few moments he 
was notified to send in whatever 
paper he might have—and be gone. 
In spite of his feelings, Mr. Petsch 
went. 

A Document. The paper which 
he sent in bore 44 signatures, and 
began: 

“To the Honorable Miriam A. Fer- 
guson, Governor, State of Texas: 
“We, the undersigned, members of 





the 39th Legislature of the State of 
Texas, having in mind our oaths 
of office and our duty to the people 
of the State, do hereby respectfully 
petition you.... 

In brief, they asked Mrs. Miriam 
A. Ferguson to summon a special 
session for Jan. 4 that they might: 
1) provide funds to oust the tick 
from Texas steers; 2) provide funds 
to oust the hoof and mouth disease 
from the same; 3) “amend the 
highway laws of this State to-such 
an extent as will, in the judgment 
of the Legislature, sufficiently pro- 
tect the interests of the people and 
promote the establishment of an 
efficient system of public high- 
ways.” 

They concluded with the sugges- 
tion that, if the Governess failed 
to issue such a call before Dec. 10, 
they would construe her failure to 
act as a refusal of their plea to 
oust the tick, etc. 

A Purpose. Of course the legis- 
lators of Texas were not half so 
aroused over the tick and the hoof 
and mouth disease as might appear. 
The highway matter was the crux 
of the situation, and behind the 
petition was a threat that the legis- 
lature might summon itself for im- 
peachment purposes. 

A Story. State Attorney General 
Dan Moody had charged that the 
highway commissioners were wast- 
ing money (TIME, Nov. 2), that 
since the first of the year they had 
spent $17,975,000 and had less than 
$105,000 left in the highway fund. 
But the matter was brought to a 
head by the decision of a case 
brought by Mr. Moody against one 
of the highway contractors—The 
American Road Co. Early this 
year two citizens of Texas incor- 
porated this company in Delaware, 
and got a permit to do business in 
Texas. It had a capital of $10,000 
and borrowed about $25,000 addi- 
tional. It got a contract from the 
Highway Commission to “surface” 
about 1,000 miles of road with “as- 
phalt topping” at 30 cents a square 
yard. The Attorney General be- 
lieves that any good road contrac- 
tor would have been glad to do 
this work for about 18 cents a 
square yard. In the first six 
months, the company did about half 
its job and was paid some $1,715,- 
000. Its costs were $600,000 leav- 
ing about $1,115,000 profit. 

Mr. Moody sued to recover $600,- 
000 as “excessive profits.” In court 
the Company voluntarily agreed: 1) 
to pay back $600,000; 2) to cancel 
the rest of its contract; 3) to for- 
feit its right to do business in 
Texas. The astounding implica- 
tions of this action on the part of 
the company stirred up a hornet’s 
nest around Governess Ferguson 
and her hubsand “Jim.” Jt was 
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understood that Jim had picked the 
members of the Highway Commis- 
sion, and he was known to have at- 
tended their meetings. So it was 
felt he should share the blame with 
them. Last week, with talk of 
impeachment in the air, two of the 
three Highway Commissioners re- 
signed. So they cannot be im- 
peached; neither can the Governess’ 
husband, because he holds no of- 
fice. The only persons left to im- 
peach were the remaining Highway 
Commissioner and the Governess. 
A Problem. But for what could 
the Governess be impeached? No 
evidence or charge had been made 
public that the Governess or her 
husband had received or were to 
receive any of the road company’s 
excessive profits. As the Legisla- 
tors talked it over last week, they 
were not sure that they wanted to 
impeach Mrs. Ferguson, but if they 
could not “clean up” the highway 
situation in any other way, they 
thought they might impeach her for 
“incompetence” or “negligence.” 
An Estimate. Lee Satterwhite, 
Speaker of the State House of Rep- 
resentatives, told a reporter: 


“Mrs. Ferguson functions as Gov- 
ernor so far as affixing her signa- 
ture to official documents is con- 
cerned, but further than that I 
doubt whether she functions at all. 

“During the legislative session 
no Legislator ever thought of go- 
ing to consult Mrs. Ferguson about 
any matter of legislation. If Jim 
wasn’t there when a Legislator 
went to the executive office, he 
waited until Jim was there. 

“I had an experience about six 
weeks ago which is typical. I came 
down here to discuss some matter 
with the Governor. When I walked 
into the waiting room and asked 
for the Governor, his secretary said 
he was in conference. You will no- 
tice that we say ‘he’ down here 
when we mention the Governor. 

“While I was waiting, Mrs. Fer- 
guson appeared in the rotunda and 
I walked out and talked with her 
for five or six minutes. It was 
just a social visit. I did not even 
think of mentioning the object. of 
my visit with her. Then I went 
back to wait my turn to see the 
Governor. In a few minutes I was 
ushered in to see Jim. While I 
talked with him, Mrs. Ferguson 
sat at her desk and signed official 
documents. 

“Mrs. Ferguson is a_ splendid 
woman, but she has never shown 
any interest in governmental af- 
fairs.” 

A Rebuttal. “Jim” Ferguson in- 
terviewed newspaper reporters in 
the Governess’ office. Some of his 
remarks: J 

“Speaker Satterwhite, the leader 
of this fight, who is a big West 
Texan with more ambition than 
sense, came into this office and 
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impudently threatened to call a 
special session of the House for 
impeachment purposes if my wife 
did not convene the Legislature. 

“I said, ‘Old man, you can call 
it right now if you’ve got the 
nerve.’ 

“Naturally, my wife was there, 
and she had that much sense that 
she said: ‘Mr. Satterwhite, do 
you mean to say you would bring 
impeachment proceedings against 
me without any evidence?’... 

“In the first primary last year, 
I ran second to the Klan candi- 
date....I mean my wife ran 
second. ... 

“We haven’t decided whether we 
will run for Governor again next 
year or not.” 

A correspondent of the New 
York World described the inter- 
view as follows: 

“Ferguson talked, with figures 
and statements supporting his ar- 
gument beside him. He _ leaned 
back in his chair clasping his neck 
with his left hand. He has ex- 
traordinary charm. His language 
is rich and picturesque, his gram- 
mar all his own. ‘A nigger-lipped 
sand-lapper,’ was the description 
of one opponent. He described the 
unwillingness of politicians to 
leave office as, ‘You cain’t cut a 
feller offen his clabber.’ His ene- 
mies, he said, ‘ain’t worth hating, 
nohow.’ ” 

A Proclamation. The Governess 
issued a proclamation that had 
nothing directly to do with the 
case: 

“T, Miriam A. Ferguson, Gover- 
nor of this state, charged with en- 
forcement of the law of the state, 
do. hereby offer a reward of $500 
for the arrest and conviction of 
any citizen of this state for vio- 
lating the liquor laws who is worth, 
in property or money, as much as 
$5,000 .... 

“Tf wealthy business men can 
fill their lockers full of liquor and 
boast in company about how much 
they have and the brand they have 
and not be molested, while the pen- 
itentiary is being filled with poor 
devils who have neither friends nor 
money, who have been found guilty 
of having a pint ‘on the hip’ or 
making a little liquor for home 
consumption—then, indeed, when 
all these things happen “_ ed be- 
comes a mockery and the law be- 
comes a stench in the nostrils of 
ail law-abiding people.” 


In Wyoming 


In Wyoming, Governess Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, who has not had so 
prominent a place in the headlines 
as the Governess : of Texas, was 
asked by the Associated Press her 
views of women in politics: 

“The question is so often pro 
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pounded to me in various forms as 
to what I consider the particular 
service women may render in poli- 
tics and government that I am 


N.E.A 
GOVERNESS Ross 


“It is most amusing and 
amazing...” 


forced to the conclusion that it is 
inspired by real concern on the 
part of the public as to the effect of 
the general enfranchisement of 
women. Whether the question 
emanates from apprehension or 
hope I am unable to say. ... 

“It is most amusing and amaz- 
ing to me, for example, to be asked, 
as I was soon after my election, 
whether I expected to appoint any 
men to office? This question, tele- 
graphed to me from the East by a 
well-known metropolitan newspaper, 
had every indication of being quite 
sincere, and was apparently inspired 
by the fear that the elevation of 
women to executive office was likely 
to be followed by the dismissal of 
all men and the substitution of 


women in their places.” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Quibbling and Quarreling 


Colonel William Mitchell, under 
court martial (TIME, Nov. 9 et seq.), 
saw hot times in court last week. 
It seemed that the legal machinery 
developed more friction than effici- 
ency. The lawyers of the defense 
and the prosecution objected and 
objected to their opponents’ course. 
In a goodly number of cases the 
prosecution was overruled, and there 
were persons to remark that, how- 
ever able the Army’s trial judge 
advocates might be, they had not 


distinguished themselves as trial 
lawyers. 

The cross-examination of Colonel 
Mitchell was completed. The prose- 
cutors questioned him point by 
point concerning the statements for 
which he is on trial for “insulting” 
the Army dnd Navy. They did 
not succeed in drawing from him 
any very damaging admissions; he 
stuck to his story, which was not 
difficult to do since mostly matters 
of opinion and inference were at 
stake. Examples of the testimony: 

“Do you know the number of fly- 
ing. hours in the Air Service has 
increased from 9384 to 5,269 per 
fatality in the last five years?” 

“IT don’t know without referring 
to my notes, and I will say that 
that is a very misleading state- 
ment.” 

“Are you prepared to say there 
is an increase of safety of 500%?” 

“T am not.” 

“Do you consider that you were 
sent to an out-of-the-way place, as 
you charged in your statements 
officers who tell the truth are?” 

“T certainly do, so far as influ- 
encing air development is  con- 
cerned.” 

“Is San Antonio an out-of-the- 
way place?” 

“So far as air development is con- 


cerned, yes.” 
“Has the War Department a 
defining its air 


general order 
policy?” 

“Yes, that’s it. It is not worth 
the paper it is written on, and 
is one of the most dangerous docu- 
ments that could be gotten up for 
the national defense.” 

The only really interesting point 
of the examination, although it had 
small direct bearing on the case, 
came when the prosecutor read testi- 
mony given by Colonel Mitchell, 
then a signal corps. officer, before 
a Congressional Committee in 1913. 
In the 1913 testimony Mitchell op- 
posed a separate Air Service, and 
condemned disgruntled officers for 
making statements which might dis- 
organize the service. 

Colonel Mitchell grinned: 

“IT was a member of the General 
Staff then, and I never made a 
worse statement. I said a good 
many things then. That was before 
the War.” 

After calling a few more wit- 
nesses the defense rested its case, 
and the prosecution began to call 
witnesses from a group of about 
100 whom it had ordered to be 
ready to appear. The purpose of 
calling these witnesses was to con- 
tradict the testimony of the defense 
witnesses. Congressman Reid, coun- 
sel for Colonel Mitchell, attacked 
their testimony in cross-examina- 
tion. He questioned one witness, 
trying to show lack of unity of 
command in the war games at 
Hawaii last summer. The witness, 
Major J. J. Bain, drew a distinction 
between “unity of command” and 


“unity of direction,” and Mr. Reid 
insisted on an explanation of the 
difference. In the midst of the ex- 
amination Mr. ‘Reid whirled around 
toward Brigadier General Edward 
L. King, a member of the Court, 
and exclaimed: “I object to what 
the member of the Court has said!” 

“T wasn’t speaking to you but to 
my colleague,” replied General King. 

“I know you weren’t speaking to 
me, but I heard it and so did the 
Court. I object to that remark 
and I want it put in the record. 
This cross-examination may seem 
tedious to you, but I have my duty 
to perform and I am going to per- 
form it.” 

“I am sorry,” said General King. 

“I’m certainly surprised,” said 
Mr. Reid. 

Some keen-eared persons thought 


© Harris & Ewing 
BRIGADIER GENERAL KING 
“This is damned rot!” 


the General had said to his col- 
league: “This is damned rot and 
ought to be stopped.” 

One of the Generals on the Court 
was supposed to have said unof- 
ficially: 

“It’s costing us each about $20 
a day to stay in Washington. The 
trial has already lasted 30 days, 
which means the court members 
have spent about $600 apiece to re- 
main here, while we all have to 
keep up our establishments at 
home. But our chief objection to 
sitting here is thinking that our 
own commands may be meanwhile 
going to hell.” 


Shenandoah Case 


The Court of Inquiry into the 
wrecking of the Shenandoah ad- 


journed last week—probably for 
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good. If the Judge Advocate of the 
Court decides to call Colonel Mit- 
chell a second time,* the Court may 
reconvene. The final testimony was 
that of experts as to wind stresses, 
strength of the airship’s frame, etc. 

With only a few exceptions the 
survivors of the disaster and the 
Government experts seemed agreed 
that the wreck of the ship was due 
to excessive wind stresses in the 
heart of a storm. The principal 
other theory advanced was that one 
or more of the gas cells of the ship 
had burst from internal pressure 
when the ship was forced up to 
great height. 


Joseph E. Davies, counsel for 
Mrs. Lansdowne, widow of the Com- 
mander of the Shenandoah, having 
demanded of the Navy Department 
that either the Shenandoah Court 
be discharged or that he be allowed 
to appear in court for his client, 
was last week answered by Rear 
Admiral Edward H. Campbell, 
Judge Advocate General. Admiral 
Campbell pointed out that Mrs. 
Lansdowne was a witness not a 
defendant before the Court, and that 
neither in civil nor in military cases 
is a witness entitled to be repre- 
sented by counsel. He added that 
if Mrs. Lansdowne or Mr. Davies 
had objections to the propriety of 
the Court’s procedure, a statement 
could be made to the Navy Depart- 
ment to be taken under considera- 
tion when the report of the Court 
was received. If the facts war- 
ranted such action, the Court would 
then be reconvened. 


COAL 
Definite Proposals 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania last week came forward 
with definite proposals for ending 
the anthracite coal strike. He in- 
vited the miners and operators to 
meet him at Harrisburg. The min- 
ers went, but the operators sent 
word that they could not get their 
committee together on such brief 
notice. So the operators did not 
attend. 

Pinchot Proposals. Before the 
miners’ committee headed by John 
L. Lewis, representatives of local 
Chambers of Commerce, state of- 
ficers, and Mrs. Pinchot (who was 
present as a spectator, the meet- 
ing being public), the Governor 
made his proposals, of which the 
following are the chief features: 

1) There shall be no increase of 
anthracite prices by reason of the 
agreement. 

2) The agreement shall be for at 
least five years. 

3) A Board of Investigation and 

*Colonel Mitchell was called once before to 
testify before the Naval Court, but de- 
clined to do so because he was about to 
be tried by Army court martial. 


Award (consisting of two miners, 
two operators and three others 
chosen jointly by them) shall de- 
cide within six months whether the 


operators can pay increased wages 
at previous local prices. 





A DISTINGUISHED MAN 
Has done well, quietly 
(See PouiticaAL NOTES) 


4) Mining shall be resumed at 
once, and if the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Award shall fix increased 
wages, the increase shall be retro- 
active. The Board, however, would 
not have the power to reduce 
wages. 

5) The Board would make rec- 
ommendations to prevent future 
strikes. 

6) The operators would not be 
required to collect union dues out 
of miners’ wages (the “check-off”— 
a demand made by the miners), but 
they would make such collections on 
voluntary assignments made by in- 
dividual miners. 

The Nature of the Compromise. 
The miners wanted a 10% increase 
in wages; the operators refused any 
increase; the compromise leaves the 
question to arbitration. The miners 
proposed an investigation of the 
operators’ capacity to pay higher 
wages and refused arbitration; the 
operators proposed arbitration, but 
dislike opening their records to in- 
vestigation; the compromise pro- 
poses both by one board. The min- 
ers demanded the check-off; the op- 
erators refused it; the compromise 
proposes a modified check-off. 

The Prospect. The miners’ com- 
mittee met the day after hearing 
the proposals. They issued a state- 
ment “accepting” the proposals “as 


| a basis for settlement,” and an- 


nounced their readiness to discuss 
them with the operators. Major 
William W. Inglis, head of the op- 
erators’ committee, said, “We see 
nothing. . .calling for speedy ac- 
tion on our part. We will not be 
stampeded.” 

Next day the operators’ scale 
committee rejected Governor Pin- 
chot’s proposed Board of Investiga- 
tion and Award, on the ground 
that it “has power to do but one 
thing—increase wages.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Il Penseroso 


Recently Washington newspapers 
took note of a distinguished man 
returning to his home in the Capi- 
tal, but by and large the country 
took little note, considering how 
distinguished a man he is—one- 
time Secretary of War, a former 
Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s, a man who was on the 
scene at the assassination of three 
presidents and was the son of one 
of them. 

To be sure, Robert Todd Lincoln 
is 82, an age at which any man is 
entitled to retire from the unblink- 
ing gaze of the public eye, but, 
even more, he has encouraged that 
eye to rest its glance elsewhere. He 
has always done the best things 
quietly, beginning with the selec- 
tion of his father, in 1843, con- 
tinuing through his education at 
the University of Illinois, Phillips 
Exeter and Harvard. The last of 
these he left in 1864 to go on the 
staff of General Grant. He was 
present at the fall of Petersburg 
and at Appomattox Court House. 
The day after his arrival back in 
Washington he was present at his 
father’s assassination. Two years 
later he was admitted to the bar in 
Illinois and shortly afterward mar- 
ried. In 1881 he became Secre- 
tary of War under President Gar- 
field. He arrived one day at a 
railway station to meet Mr. Gar- 
field, and as he did so Garfield 
was shot. He was the only mem- 
ber of Garfield’s Cabinet retained 
by President Arthur; so he served 
a full four years. Then he went 
back to law and became special 
counsel to the Pullman Co. In 1889 
President Harrison sent him to 
London as Ambassador. His four 
years in London were his last in 
public office. He was asked to run 
for Senator (in Illinois), for Presi- 
dent, but declined to entertain the 
prospect. Instead he went back to 
the Pullman Co., and on the death 
of George W. Pullman in 1897, be- 
came its President. It was during 
this period that he visited the Buf- 
falo Exposition just as President 
McKinley was shot. He served as 
President of the Pullman Co. until 
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1911, when he resigned and became 
Chairman of the Board. 

Since then he has lived very 
quietly. Neither on his own ac- 
count nor on that of his father 
was he ever willing to go into the 
limelight. Occasionally he has put 
in a word when he thought his 
father’s reputation was being mis- 
stated in print or his figure was 
being malformed in sculpture, but 
he never entered into _ contro- 
versy. His last public appearance 
was at the dedication of the Lin- 
coln Memorial by President 
Harding. Even then he declined 
to be a guest of honor. So whether 
he is at his summer home at Man- 
chester, Vt., or his big Colonial 
brick mansion at 3014 “N” Street, 
N. W., at the Capital, Mr. Robert 
Todd Lincoln attracts no attention 
from the public’s eye. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Senator Smoot, Mormon Elder, 
in his office at Washington, picked 
up a glass in one hand and a bottle 
of mineral water in the other. The 


bottle slipped. He caught it with 


SENATOR SMOOT 
The bottle slipped 


the hand holding the glass. Glass 
and bottle fractured. Three of his 
fingers required surgery. 


John W. Langley, Representative 
from Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Public Buildings Committee, con- 
victed for conspiracy to violate the 
Volstead Act and sentenced to two 
years in Atlanta, is ta be relieved 
of his post as Chairman of the 
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Committee, according to plans made 
last week by his colleagues in 
Congress. 


The U. S. Senate employs 21 
pages, and youngsters consider the 
post of page a rare political sugar- 
plum. But several of the Senate 
pages will have to be discharged 
this fall because the District of Co- 
lumbia Superintendent of Schools 
has announced that under a law 
passed at the last session he has 
power to compel school attendance 
of all children under 14 years. 

The House has not employed 
pages under 14 years of age since 
1908, when Congress passed the 
—! of Columbia Child Labor 

aw. 


. . . 


Some time ago Congress author- 
ized the Patent Office to turn over 
models of old inventions to the 
Smithsonian Institution and give 
away or destroy all models not 
wanted by the museum. More than 
2,000 requests for old models have 
been made. The longest request 
was from Thomas A. Edison—five 
closely typed pages listing all his 
early inventions, Henry Ford made 
a blanket request for all mechanical 
engineering devices not wanted by 
the Government 


August Heckscher, famed Man- 
hattan philanthropist, felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to write a letter 
to the New York Times explaining 
why in the recent mayoralty elec- 
tion he contributed to the campaign 
funds of both parties. He said: 

“T did this not to help bring out 
the vote—most of us knew that the 
Mayor-elect did not need any 
special effort—only to help pay the 
bills. As you are well aware, when 
a campaign is over the political 
parties are like the larks in the 
morning. All their. little bills are 
over-dew.” 

Seldom does the office go seeking 
a man, yet just at present the city 
of Cincinnati is seeking a man to 
rule its destinies. Cincinnati re- 
cently decided to adopt the city 
manager form of government. The 
members of the city council are 
looking for a city manager. One 
of them, Murray Seasongood, last 
week went to Washington to con- 
sult Federal officialk—Andrew W. 
Mellon, Herbert C. Hoover, Dwight 
F. Davis. City managers are not 
so numerous as politicians. 


Count Lazlo Széchenyi, Hun- 
garian Minister to the U. S. 
and husband to the _ onetime 
Gladys Vanderbilt, arrived in 
Manhattan on the Acquitania. 
Ship-news reporters rushed up to 
him hoping for a felicitous utter- 


ance, since friends of Count Karolyi 
have credited the Hungarian Min- 
ister with inspiring the State De- 
partment’s attitude toward the 
Karolyis, Count and Countess. The 


reporters blurted their questions. 


THE HUNGARIAN MINISTER 
“Karolyi? I think him a 
scoundrel!” 


The Minister diplomatically replied: 

“The éxclusion of that man is a 
matter for your State Department. 
I should certainly not criticize the 
course of your State Department 
or your admirable Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kellogg. 

“If you ask my personal opinion 
of Count Karolyi, I think he is a 
scoundrel.” 


Woodrow Wilson stamps, 17 cents, 
will be on sale at U. S. postoffices 
on Dec. 27. The portrait on the 
stamp was chosen by Mrs. Wilson. 
Dec. 28, the day after the stamp 
appears, was Wilson’s Birthday. 


The Estate of the late Charles 
©, Murphy, boss of Tammany Hall, 
has been set at $2,170,761. This 
figure, almost five times that of the 
$450,000 estimate by his personal 
attorney, was made public by the 
Deputy Tax Commissioner in the 
Surrogate’s Court, Manhattan. The 
chieftain’s largest holding was 
$520,151 in New York City stock. 
His realty holdings were appraised 
at $272,200, with $1,601,288 in se- 
curities. The report of the ap- 
praiser shows that Mr. Murphy was 
a heavy but careful speculator in 
all types of securities and dealt 
with five brokerage houses. He 
carried no life insurance, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


THE LEAGUE 
1,000 Pacts 


At Geneva officials of the Perman- 
ent Secretariat of the League of 
Nations penned with one swift 
stroke and three twiddles a figure 
which stonecutters quaintly render 
“M.” The figure represented the 
number of international agreements 
deposited and registered, up to last 
week, with the League of Nations. 
Far and wide, diplomats remarked 
that for the League to have al- 
ready accumulated 1,000 such docu- 
ments, constituted no insignificant 
tribute to its prestige. ; 

The 1,000th “document,” deposited 
quite unceremoniously last week, 
consisted of a packet of notes ex- 
changed between Norway and Swed- 
en respecting the continuance of the 
Swedish-Norwegian Arbitration Con- 
vention of 1905. Statisticians ob- 
served that 940 treaties have al- 
ready been published by the League 
Secretariat, in 35 volumes of 400 
pages each. Further they noted 
that all these documents have been 
published in French and English, 
and additionally in the language of 
origin when that happens to be 
neither French nor English. To 
date, Germany though not a mem- 
ber of the League has made heavy 
contributions to the documents on 
register. ’ 

Admirers of the late President 
Wilson recalled that it was he who 
was chiefly instrumental iri securing 
the insertion into the League Cove- 
nant of Article XVIII, whereby 
League-Member-States are obliged 
to deposit all their international 
treaties and agreements with the 
League Secretariat, which is like- 
wise obliged to make them public 
as soon as possible. Mr. Wilson 
considered the establishment of this 
practice a virtual death blow at 
“secret diplomacy.” 

The annual printing bill incurred 
by the League runs at about 200,- 
000 Swiss francs ($38,600). 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Last Rites 


Throughout the week an unpre- 
tentious oaken coffin lay in the 
small chancel of Sandringham 
Church, where the Dowager Queen 
Alexandra had so often worshiped 
before her death (TIME, Nov. 30). 
As the days passed, thousands of 
mourners arrived in motor cars and 
on foot, giving silent testimony to 
how completely the onetime Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Denmark had 
won the hearts of her English sub- 
jects. Meanwhile a light and 
powdery snow sifted down upon the 
Sandringham estates, famed coun- 


try retreat of Edward VII and 
Alexandra. At length the same gun 
carriage which had served King 
Edward on his last earthly journey 
rumbled ominously to Sandringham 
Church and awaited the termination 
of the preliminary service. 


King George, the Crown Prince 
Olaf of Norway,* the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York and 
Prince Henry were present, to- 
gether with Queen Mary, Queen 
Maud of Norway,t+ the Princess 
Victoria,j Princess Marie of Greece 
and a few other royal notables. 

When the short service within the 
church was concluded, ten tall Cold- 
stream Guardsmen bore the coffin 
on their shoulders to the gun car- 
riage; and it was drawn at a walk- 
ing pace to Wolferton Station, two 
miles away, where a funeral train 
waited to carry it to London. 

Throughout the entire distance, 
a single artillery officer on horse- 
back led the procession. King 
George, with his sons and Prince 
Olaf, followed the gun carriage on 
foot, clad in long black overcoats 
and tall silk hats; while the ladies 
of the royal party, heavily veiled, 
rode in three two-horse closed car- 
riages. The rear guard of the 
procession was brought up by the 
77-year-old Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Lieutenant of Norfolk, who walked 
at the head of practically the en- 
tire personnel of the Queen Mother’s 
Sandringham estates. 

A locomotive draped in_ black 
drew the funeral train to London 
and, as it was desired to avoid 
the assembly of large crowds until 
the state funeral next day, the 
very station at which the train 
would arrive was kept secret up to 
the last moment. Eventually the 
locomotive. thundered into King’s 
Cross, and although all haste was 
made in transferring the coffin to 
the Royal Chapel of St. James’s 
Palace, where the body was to 
rest over night, a crowd of some 
1,500 persons gathered before the 
auto-hearse before the royal motors 
could be got under way. 

Next morning the state funeral 
procession brought the body to 
Westminster Abbey, amid the boom- 
ing of minute guns and the strains 
of Handel’s dead march from 
“Saul,” which changed to Chopin’s 
funeral march as the Abbey was 
reached. The coffin was again 
borne on the gun carriage, draped 
with the Queen Mother’s royal 
standard. But this time detach- 
ments of the Royal Air Force, the 
Life Guards, the Horse Guards and 
the Royal Marines took the place 
of the lone cavalry officer of the day 
before. 

The King, in the uniform of a 


*Alexandra’s grandson, officially repre- 
senting the Norwegian and Danish royal 
houses. 


tDaughter of Alexandra. 


Field Marshal, followed the bier, ac- 
companied by the Prince of Wales 
in the uniform of the Welsh 
Guards. Immediately behind them, 
in line abreast, walked the Kings 
of Denmark, Norway, Belgium. 

Within the Abbey, the Queens 
of England, Norway and Spain 
were waiting together with an in- 
numerable assembly of the nobility 
of Europe, and such English civil 
dignitaries as Premier Baldwin and 
his Cabinet. The U. S. Ambassador 
and Mrs. Houghton were present 
amid a brilliant assembly of the 
various diplomatic corps. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Dean of West- 
minster, read the Anglican funeral 
service, intoning majestically: “O 
death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” 

High upon a magnificent cata- 
falque, surrounded by six tall 
candles, the coffin was eventually 
left for another night. As it lay 
in public state, nearly 100,000 
Britons are estimated to have filed 
sorrowingly through the Abbey. 

In the early dawn, the body 
was conveyed as privately as pos- 
sible to Windsor; and there, in 
the Albert Memorial Chapel, the 
last and strictly private rites were 
performed in the presence of only 
the British royal family and the 
Kings of Norway and Denmark, 
the Queen of Norway, Prince George 
of Greece and the Princess, and 
Prince Olaf of Norway. 

At length the earthly remains of 
Alexandra were placed beside those 
of King Edward, in the crypt of 
the Chapel. There the imperial 
pair will await the completion of 
a great sarcophagus now . being 
built for them, 


Reds Jailed 


At “Old Bailey,” famed London 
bar of justice, the first skirmish in 
“Britannia’s war on the Reds” 
(TIME, Oct. 26, Nov. 2) ended last 
week when twelve prominent Com- 
munists were sentenced to jail by 
Mr. Justice Swift, after a jury had 
taken but 20 minutes to find them 
guilty of conspiracy on_ three 
counts: 1) uttering and publishing 
seditious libels; 2) violating the In- 
citement to Mutiny Act of 1797; 3) 
seducing the armed forces of the 
Empire from their duty. 

The defense, in resting its case, 
entered strong protest against “the 
employment of police-spies to ferret 
into the affairs of the accused”; 
and charged that political factors 
had motivated the actions of the 
prosecution. Said Mr. Justice 
Swift, in his charge to the jury: 
“I would have you recall that if a 
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crime is committed in secret, se- 
cret methods may have to be 
adopted in order to _ find it 
out. . . . Whether the defendants 
are being prosecuted by a rival po- 
litical party or not is of no signif- 
icance....If guilty, they are 
guilty, whether the prosecuting 
party be Conservative, Labor, Lib- 
eral or Socialist.” 

This somewhat “explanatory” at- 
titude on the part of the Court 
was viewed generally as an at- 
tempt to scotch any cry of 
“Martyrs!” in behalf of the ac- 
cused. And it was noted as sig- 
nificant that all the sentences were 
“in the second degree” (i. e., “with- 
out hard labor’). 

Five* of the defendants, against 
whom former convictions had been 
obtained, were sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment; and the re- 
maining seven} were at first offered 
their freedom, “bound over on good 
behavior,” if they would “promise 
to have nothing more to do with 
the Communist Party.” 

One by one they cried, “I will 
not promise!’. One by one they re- 
ceived sentences of six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

The British press variously de- 
scribed t!.e trial as “a blow to lib- 
erty” (Laborite Daily Herald) and 
“a victory for civilization” (Con- 
servative Morning Post). Between 
these two extremes, the Westmin- 
ster Cazette took occasion to la- 
ment that a whiff of politics was 
undoubtedly apparent to squeamish 
noses at the trial, and quoted: “It 
is. not enough that justice should 
be done—it must appear to be jus- 
tice.” 


Orange Blossom 


At London Foreign Minister 
Chamberlain let slip a reminiscence 
or two concerning the famed 
steamboat sail on Lago Maggiore 
which was taken during the Lo- 
carno Conference by the chief pleni- 
potentiaries (TIME, Oct. 19, INTER- 
NATIONAL). 

Said the Foreign Secretary: “The 
boat was called ‘The Orange 
Blossom,’ and we were told that it 
had previously been used chiefly 
for bridal parties. ... Our party 
was in honor of Mrs. Chamberlain’s 





*Aibert Samuel Inkpin, 41, secretary of 
the British Communist party; William 
Charles Rust, 22, secretary of the Young 
Communists’ League; Harry Pollit, 30, 
boiler maker and member of the executive 
board of the Communist Internationale; 
William Gallacher, 48, brass finisher; and 
Walter Hannington, 30, engineer. 


tJohn Ross Campbell, Editor of the Work- 

ers’ Weekly; Arthur McManus, head of 
the colonial department of the Communist 
Party; John Thomas Murphy, head of its 
Political bureau; Robert Page Arnot, di- 
rector of the Labor Research Department ; 
E. W. Cant, Communist organizer; Thomas 
W. Wintringham, journalist; Thomas Bell, 
engineer. 
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birthday. ... But M. Briand re- 
marked that we were also celebrat- 
ing the coming marriage between 
peace and security. . . . Much prog- 
ress was made in our negotiations 
during that trip....As_ night 
came on. the skipper put back to 
Locarno, but we told him to- cruise 
on for a while in the darkness. .. . 
Several vital points demanded a 
few hours more for discussion.” 


FRANCE 
New Cabinet 


Last week M. Léon Blum and his 
handful of Unified Socialist Depu- 
ties continued to flaunt their ban- 
ner with the strange device 
“OBSTRUCTION!” M. Blum com- 
mands less than one-sixth of the 
votes in the Chamber; his cohorts 
represent less than one-tenth of the 
clectorate of France. Yet it hap- 
pens that, by supporting or refus- 
ing to support the bloc of Radicals 
and Radical-Socialists headed by M. 
Herriot, M. Blum has been able to 
obstruct and coerce the Cartel des 
Gauches,* upon which all the re- 
cent governments of France have 
been forced to rely for a majority. 

As France drifted last week with- 
out a Government following the fall 
of M. Painlevé’s Cabinet (TIME, 
Nov. 30) it was this factor of will- 
ful minority-obstruction which 
threatened to make it impossible for 
President Doumergue to find any- 
one at all who could possibly form 
a stable government. 

In so great an emergency M. le 
Président naturally turned first to 
M. Briand, the national hero among 
active politicians, “the man of Lo- 
earno,” already seven times Pre- 
mier of France. M. Briand accepted 
the task of forming a cabinet with 
reluctance, but moved toward that 
end adroitly. He offered the Blum 
faction two or three cabinet posts 
under him; few enough so that they 
could not dictate or obstruct the 
policy of the cabinet, yet a sufficient 
number to make them “responsible” 
for Government acts and _ force 
them to support the cabinet in the 
Chamber. 

This offer did not appeal to M. 
Blum. He felt that with a little 
more obstruction he might force 
President Doumergue to ask him to 
form a cabinet. He announced that 
he would support M. Briand only 
if seven members of his faction 
were given practically all the im- 
portant cabinet posts. M. Briand 
majestically refused so absurd a 
demand, refused to continue to 
form a cabinet at all, washed his 
hands publicly of the whole affair. 

Next President Doumergue, pre- 


*The “Coalition of the Left,”” made up of 
the parties just mentioned under M. Her- 
riot’s leadership. 


sumably at the suggestion of M. 
Briand, asked the latter’s friend, 
Senator Paul Doumer, to form a 
cabinet. Senator Doumer has had 
a long and honorable political ca- 
reer* and has not been greatly em- 
broiled in the recent political strug- 
gle. He could come forward with- 
out stirring the animosities which 
spring up about every man recently 
in power. He might succeed in con- 
ciliating Blum. He failed. 

One course remained to President 
Doumergue short of yielding to 
M. Blum’s now publicly announced 
desire to be asked to form a cabi- 
net. The President could call upon 
M. Herriot, “leader” of the cartel 
of which M. Blum was the tail that 
wagged the dog. If M. Herriot 
found that even he could not form 
a cabinet, because he could do 
nothing with Blum, then perhaps 
the cartel would split; and the 
deputies thus released from this 
stubborn bloc could be reformed by 
M. Briand, together with deputies 
from the Right, into a coalition 
that could command a majority 
without Blum. 

Accordingly, President Doumergue 
called upon M. Herriot to lick 
his dog and its tail into shape 
and form a cabinet. For the third 
time last week the tail, wagged by 
M. Blum, wagged on. He would 
listen to nothing but supremacy for 
his Unified Socialists. Thus faced 
with flat insubordination in the 
cartel, M. Herriot grew furious. 
After informing President Dou- 
mergue that he could not form a 
cabinet, he rushed to a caucus of 
his still loyal adherents and had a 
motion passed approving his re- 
fusal to form a cabinet on Blum’s 
terms. This action was widely in- 
terpreted as meaning an end to the 
cartel arrangement. 

Finally, M. Briand stepped again 
into the limelight, while many an — 
observer declared that he had 
deftly made use of both Doumer 
and Herriot to split the cartel. 
When President Doumergue called 
upon him once more to try to form 
a cabinet he was ready. After two 
days of dickering he got together a 
government, representing a_ slight 
swing to the Right from that of 
M. Painlevé, which it is hoped can 
command a majority without the 
Blum faction. 


THE NEW CABINET: 


Aristide Briand  ...........ccseeee Premier, 
Foreign Minister 
Lewis LeOGGheuP.........c0ccscccccces Finance 





*He entered the Chamber in 1888, was its 
president from 1905 to 1906, and became a 
senator in 1912. In 1897 he was appointed 
Governor General of French Indo-China. 
From 1902 to 1904 he headed the Budzet 
Commission. From 1921 to 1922 he was 
Finance Minister; also 1895-96. He is 
“self-made” and a bit vain of that fact; 
boasts that tobacco has never entered his 
system. 
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René-Renoult 
Camille Chautemps 
Paul Painlevé 
Georges Leygues 


Edouard Daladier  ........+. Education 











FropoR CHALIAPIN 


“Yes, I sold it.” 
(See RussIA) 


Anatole de Monzie 
Daniel Vincent 
Jean Durand 
Antoine Durafour 
Paul Jourdain ) 
Léon-Perrier Colonies 
Great interest centres in M. Lou- 
cheur, the new Finance Minister. 
If he succeeds in stabilizing the 
fiscal affairs of France, his prestige 
will transcend even M. Briand’s. 
At present he is popularly known 
as France’s richest man and great- 
est economist. His great fortune 
rests upon a pre-War record of 
sound financial ability, though 
vastly increased during the War. 
He has been Minister of Munitions 
(1914), Minister of the Liberated 
Regions (for the devastated French 
War areas) (1922), and Minister 
of Commerce (1924). Now he has 
announced that he will summon a 
consulting board of the chief finan- 
cial experts of France to advise 
upon his fiscal program.* 
Correspondents who sought M. 
Briand to learn what the general 
policy of his cabinet will be re- 
ceived this answer: “Maintenant, 
je suis la politique! In a day or 
two we shall make a definite an- 
nouncement. It will be short!” 


*M. Loucheur’s advocacy’ before’ the 
Assembly of the League of Nations of both 
the ill-fated Protocol and a plan for a 
World Economic Conference is of course 


well known (Time, Sept. 28), 


_ ciding which, 


RUSSIA 
Chaliapin Flayed 


At Moscow the Soviet press 
roundly scored famed basso Feodor 
Chaliapin for having “forsaken” 
Russia to “sing in the lands of 
Mammon.” Numerous Soviet jour- 
nals gave space to the following 
“confession” allegedly made by M. 
Chaliapin to “a member of the 
Moscow Theatrical Guild, who in- 
terviewed him recently at Paris be- 
fore he left for New York”: 

“T have concert engagements in 
America and Australia for several 
years, and am obliged to carry them 
out. I left Russia without a cent 
and found it necessary therefore 
to sell my soul to the devil. Yes, 
I sold it, and it is not my fault. 
As soon as I fulfill these contracts, 
I hope to be able to accept your in- 
vitation to come to Moscow and 
Leningrad.” 


During the week additional devel- 
opments concerning noted Russians 
often seen across the footlights in- 
cluded a report that Constantin 
Stanislavsky, Director of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, had been stricken 
blind in Moscow. 

For a day the more cultured 
organs of the U. S. press carried 
lacrimose editorials. Then corre- 
spondents cabled from Moscow that 
M. Stanislavsky was “working as 
usual” and by no means blind. The 
original report was traced _ to 
Morris Gest, subtle Manhattan 
showman, under whose banner 
Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art 
Theatre toured the U. S. amid 
fashionable acclaim two seasons ago. 
In its pristine form, the rumor 
had it that the great Director 
“was stricken while rehearsing . . 
The Girl of the Golden West.” 


En Route Tchitcherin 


Last week a twinkling-eyed, ec- 
centric little man arrived at Paris 
and was greeted by a sprinkling of 
Russian Communists, a lone detec- 
tive and an official of the French 


Foreign Office. Long after his 
train drew in, the little man re- 
mained seated in his compartment. 
When the crowd of travelers had 
quite cleared away, he stepped nim- 
bly forth and was whirled away 
to a secret conference with M. Her- 
riot and M. Briand, who were en- 
gaged at the moment chiefly in de- 
if either of them, 
should be the next Premier of 
France (see FRANCE, p. 11.) The 
shabby, bright-eyed stranger who 
could command an audience with 
these famed statesmen at such an 
hour was none other than M. 
Georg Tchitcherin, famed political 
stormy petrel and Foreign Minister 
to the Soviet Union. 

Observers recalled how he had 








sped from Moscow to Berlin (T1Mg, 
Oct. 12) in an effort to keep For- 
eign Minister Stresemann of Ger- 
many from .going to the now fa- 
mous Locarno Conference. From 
croaking throats came prophecies 
that M. Tchitcherin’s presence in 
Paris last week foreboded a Com- 
munist uprising in France. To 
heads more subtle it appeared that 
M. Tchitcherin was at length ap- 
proaching perilously near the 
truth when he spoke as follows to 
correspondents: “So! Let there be 
no rumors, gentlemen! I am mere- 
ly passing through Paris on my 
way from Germany to Mentone 
[French Riviera] for two weeks 
of healthful rest. Then I shall re- 
turn to Paris.... So! You shall 
see me again, gentlemen.” 

Able listeners at well-plugged of- 
ficial keyholes were unable to think 
of anything of a world-shattering 
nature which M. Tchitcherin could 
have discussed with a French Gov- 
ernment that did not exist at the 
time of his visit. 

On his return from Mentone, they 
averred, M. Tchitcherin may have 
the good luck to find M. Briand’s 
new cabinet sufficiently well es- 
tablished to make negotiating worth 
while. At that time discussion 
would seem to be in order concern- 
ing: the Tsarist debt to France; 
Franco-Soviet commercial treaties; 
a resumption of uninterrupted rail- 
way service between France and 


GEORG TCHITCHERIN 


“Let there be no rumors, 
gentlemen!” 


Russia; the final 
Tsarist gunboats now 
hands. 


disposition of 
in French 


At Moscow, Acting Soviet For- 
eign Minister Litvinov was at some 
pains to deny loudly that the Soviet 
Union has the slightest intention 
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of ever joining the League of Na- 
tions. He said: “Like the United 
States of America, we should con- 
tinue to remain aloof.... The 
League is a mere screen for the 
oppression of small and weak na- 
tions by the Powers.” 

Inveterate rumor-mongers quer- 
ied: “What if M. Tchitcherin dis- 
cussed all that with M. Briand, 
President of the Council of the 
League of Nations?” 


SIAM 


Two-Edged Blow 
Of late the Siamese Official Ga- 


‘ zette has been busy with the tribu- 


lations of King Rama VI, enlight- 
ened monarch of Siam. Some two 
months ago it announced that he 
had decided to “demote” Queen 
Lakshmi because she had not borne 
him an heir (T1IMkE, Oct. 26). One 
month ago it chronicled the “pro- 
motion” of handsome Chao Chom 
Suvadena to the rank of Queen, 
adding that a royal birth, the first 
in Siam for 32 years, was shortly 
expected (T1mME, Nov. 16). Last 
week it deplored amid bitter lamen- 
tations a swift two-edged blow of 
fate. 

The child of King Rama by his 
newly promoted Queen proved to be 
a girl—incapable of inheriting the 
throne according to Siamese law. 
And two days later King Rama, 
broken, disappointed, wracked by 
acute gastritis and abdominal ab- 
scesses, died, at 44, mourned all but 
universally by his nine million sub- 
jects. 

Proclaiming a royal birth and a 
royal death, the Gazette likewise 
trumpeted the Siamese equivalent 
for “Long Live The King!” Oval 
faced, almond eyed, inscrutable, 
Prince Pracha Tipok, ascended the 
throne of his unfortunate brother 
with the thankful gravity of one 
whose star, long dimmed, at length 
shines brightly. His Queen, by na- 
ture plump and radiant as a full- 
waxed moon, assumed likewise a 
fitting decorum. Both joined in ex- 
tending what comfort they might to 
handsome Chao Chom _ Suvadena, 
Queen for a few anguished weeks, 
“demoted” by death. 

Hoary Siamese croaked again, as 
they have croaked throughout the 
15 years of King Rama’s reign: 
“Behold what comes of a Siamese 
King with an English education! 
Fate has doomed Rama, who abol- 
ished the harem of his fathers!” 

Among more enlightened critics 
of Siamese affairs it was recalled 
that King Rama has _ instituted 
humerous Western reforms (com- 
mercial, political, legal, hygienic) 
throughout Siam. His most pictur- 
esque innovation was perhaps the 
creation of a fantastic offshoot of 
the Boy Scout movement. For a 
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© Hinckhouse 
PRACHA TIPOK 
Thankful, grave 


time almost every Siamese noble 
was a “Chief Scout,” wore a re- 
splendent uniform not elsewhere as- 
sociated with the movement, and 
supported a retinue of “Boy Scout 
guards.” 

In his leisure moments the late 
King dabbled, like many another 
monarch, in the arts. Two plays 
of famed poet William Shakespeare 
first appeared in Siamese over his 
name as translator. They were 
Romeo and Juliet and The Mer- 
chant of Venice, 


GERMANY 


Im Reichstag 


Throughout the week colorful 
personalities abounded in the Reichs- 
tag as concluding arguments for 
and against the Locarno Treaties 
drew to a close. Klara Zetkin, 68- 
year-old and rejuvenated* “Mother 
of German Communism,” arrived 
from Moscow for the occasion. On 
the Nationalist bench the aged Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz stroked his pen- 
dulous forked beard. 

When Chancellor Luther entered 
to present the Government plea for 
the Locarno Treaties, he was 
greeted by the Communists with 
“stentorian grunts” and cries of 
“Here comes the representative of in- 
ternational capital!” In an effort to 
calm those around him, Foreign 
Minister Stresemann sat through 
his colleague’s. speech with grimly 
folded arms. But it was only the 
~~ +*TIME, Oct. 19, chronicled a statement 
by M. Semashko, Soviet Commissar of 
Health, to the effect that he had “assisted 
at a successful rejuvenation operation per- 
formed upon Frau Zetkin.” 


Centrist Deputies who listened with 
earnest attention to Chancellor 
Luther’s coldly logical arguments in 
favor of the Treaties. 

The Government position was re- 
hashed at length but w‘thout sig- 
nificant additions to all that has been 
said during the past eight weeks 
(TIME, Oct. 5 et seq.). Dr. Luther 
declared, for the 100th if not the 
1,000th time, that the Allies have 
agreed and given evidence of their 
intention to ease up on the Rhine- 
land, that Germany must sign the 
Treaties and enter the League of 
Nations in order to thrive in peace, 
and that in so doing she would not 
be pitting herself against Russia 
on the side of the Allies or giving 
up the possibility of obtaining fu- 
ture concessions from the Allies. 

In conclusion, the Chancellor re- 
iterated his solemn promise (TIME, 
Nov. 26) that the Cabinet would re- 
sign as soon as the Locarno Pacts 
should be signed at London, in or- 
der that President von Hinden- 
burg may secure the formation of a 
new and, it.is hoped, a stronger 
Government than the present one. 
It was only by making this prom- 
ise that Dr. Luther secured the So- 
cialists’ votes for the Treaties. They 
of course hope to be well repre- 
sented in the new Cabinet. 

Next day Chancellor Luther 
folded his arm: while Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann parried attacks 
by the Communists, the National- 
ists and the ultra-reactionary Voel- 
kische, stubborn faction of famed 
die-hard General von Ludendorff. 
At the conclusion of these forensic 
games an actual vote was hailed 
with relief by most of those pres- 
ent. 

The final vote brought ratification 
for the Security Pact (300 to 174), 
and authorized the German Govern- 
ment to apply for admission to the 
League of Nations (278 to 183). In 
each case scattered deputies re- 
frained from voting. 

Generul rejoicing broke out on 
all hands, and a new era in the 
peace of Europe was widely 
heralded. The German die-hards, 
however, at once set on foot a 
scheme to have the ratification so 
laboriously achieved declared  in- 
valid by the Supreme Court of the 
Reich. Their contentions are: 1) 
The Constitution of the Reich pro- 
vides that the Reichstag shall de- 
termine whether or not Germany 
shall go to war, and can be 
changed only by an amendment re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority of 
the Reichstag; 2) The measure 
passed last week would make the 
League and not the Reichstag the 
chief factor in deciding whether 
Germany should go to war, and this 
measure was passed by only a 
“simple majority”; 3) Therefore, 





in the opinion of the Nationalists, 
last week’s “victory” must be held 
abortive unless a _ constitutional 
amendment is passed making the 
Reichstag “legally subject” to the 
League; 4) Since the Nationalists 
have sufficient votes to block any 
such amendment, the League will 
not contain Gern.any. 

While the die-hards prepared to 
put this square-headed logic to the 
test, President von Hindenburg 
signed the newly ratified bill as if 
they did not exist. It was con- 
fidently held by the Government 
that when the last legal hair has 
been split, the “simple majority 
vote” will stand. 


TURKEY 
Mohammed VI 


Little anxiety for the personal 
safety and comfort of former Sul- 
tan Mohammed VI of Turkey was 
felt in 1922, when eluding the 
Kemalists he fled from Constani- 
nople aboard a British warship, 
and the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey turned his realm into 
the republic of which Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha is now president. 

Last week, however, despatches 
from San Remo, famed Riviera re- 
sort, described Mohammed VI, once 
both Sultan and Caliph, as no long- 
er able to command the state and 
retinue which he has maintained 
until very recently. Gifts and 
contributions from wealthy Turkish 
sympathizers still enable him to 
keep up a modest villa, but it is 
alleged that a few weeks ago he 
was nearly evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent, and it is said that 
he has been obliged to dispense 
with even the German governess 
who formerly attended his young- 
est son. 

Observers recalled that all male 
members of the former Imperial 
House of Osman have been ex- 
pelled from Turkey, including even 
Prince Abdul Medjid, whom the 
Kemalists suffered to act as Ca- 
liph from 1922 to 1924. At pres- 
ent over 250 members of this once 
omnipotent family are said to be 
living an all but hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. A few, of course, have 
capitalized the lure of royalty at 
Paris, but for the most part they 
are said to make their living in 
such pursuits as. “hawking rugs 


along the Riviera... peddling 
fruits and vegetables ... driving 
taxicabs.” 


Quoth emotional observers: “Many 
a dark night has passed since the 
great Osman, looking into a pool 
of blood, saw a star and the cres- 
cent moon there reflected and be- 
thought him of a design for the 
Turkish flag.* 


*Needless to say, the authority for this leg- 
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MoHAMMED VI 
-.. nearly evicted 


ITALY 
Bells 


For many years the inflammatory 
deputies of Latin electorates have 
indulged at pleasure in conduct as 
tempestuously indecorous as_ the 
antics of a bad boy of six just de- 
prived of a new toy. Only a fort- 
night ago (TIME, Nov. 30) Fascist 
deputies, shrieking like wild Indians, 
dragged a Communist, Signor Maffi, 
from the Chamber by the hair of his 
beard. To that arch-stickler for 
authority, Premier Benito Mussolini, 
such doings have long seemed in- 
tolerable. Last week the cables 
carried news of a “reform” so in- 
genious that its high-handedness 
was passed over in a gale of ap- 
preciative laughter. 

According to despatches, a 
powerful electric bell” has been 
installed under the seat of every 
deputy in the Italian Chamber. All 
are wired to sound in unison at 
the pressure of a button on the 
President’s bench. “It is not with- 
in the power of mortals to with- 
stand the racket. ... During to- 
day’s session the device was inaug- 
urated when the deputies waxed 
tumultuous over a minor point. . . 
Their shouts were instantly over- 
whelmed and quieted by the arti- 
ficial din.” 

The serious-minded queried: 
“What were the deputies shouting 


“ 


end is nebulous. Another version has it that 
a white standard upon which the hero Osman 
fell was stained with his blood into the famed 
device. His scimiter, on which he lay, 
produced the crescent; similarly a diadem, 
crushed beneath him, prevented the blood 
from staining a white star-shaped patch. 
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about this time?” The bone of 
contention, it seems, was the new 
proposal virtually suppressing local 
self-government in 7500 of Italy’s 
9,000 municipalities and replacing 
the locally elected mayors and town 
councils by appointees of the Cen- 
tral Government to be known as 
“podestas” (TIME, Oct. 19). 

Well might the deputies howl. 
The majority of them, however, 
as loyal Fascists, howled for the 
bill, not against it. Signor Luigi 
Federzoni, Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs, bellowed: “I exult in the 
bill as a death blow to the liberal 
democratic system of government!” 
Another prominent Fascist cried: 
“Tt transfers sovereignty from the 
People, a mere mass of ignorant 
beings, to the Nation, juridically 
organized in the State.” 

Since the Chamber as now con- 
stituted is almost entirely pro- 
Fascist, “the bill was adopted by 
almost unanimous vote.” 

The bills introduced a fortnight 
ago (TIME, Nov. 30) enlarging the 
powers of the Premier and provid- 
ing for the punishment of disloyal 
Italians abroad also passed _ the 
Chamber. The penalty of disloyalty 
is loss of Italian citizenship and the 
confiscation of property left behind 
in Italy. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Pershing Unruffled 


Last week the deliberations of 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Com- 
mission,* chairmaned by General 
John J. Pershing, reached an acute 
stage of discord when the Chilean 


representative, Agustin Edwards, 
withdrew from the Commission, 
protesting that there had _ been 


needless delay in promulgating the 
terms of the plebiscite, and that 
after four months of marking time 
no date for it had actually been 
set. 

Early in the week cables from 
Arica envisioned a complete aban- 
donment of the Commission’s labors 
and made much of the alleged 
“slight” to General Pershing. 
Later the situation quieted. General 
Pershing was reported to have 
kept his temper and assured Senor 
Edwards that the plebiscite will be 
hastened on the arrival of seven 
U. S. officers despatched last week 
to Arica to aid in securing an im- 
partial vote. 

The fiery President Leguia of 
Peru (see below) commented as 


*Sitting at Arica, port of the Chilean- 
governed province of Tacna-Arica, to su- 
pervise a plebiscite ordered by President 
Coolidge, as arbitrator, to decide the future 
sovereignty of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, wrested by Chile from Peru when 
those nations were embroiled in the early 
"80's (Time, Aug. 3, et ante). 
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follows on Senor Edwards’ pro- 
test: 

“Chile believed a plebiscite would 
satisfy its warlike rapacity; be- 
lieved that the arbitrator’s repre- 
sentative would be an accomplice 
in a fraud; believed that Pershing 
would serve as a docile instrument 
to cover electoral malfeasance.* 

“But the United States arbitra- 
tor has refused to serve as an 
agent of crime and is serving as 
an agent of justice.” 

Former President Arturo Ales- 
sandri of Chile declared: 

“Those charged with carrying 
the olive branch as messengers of 
that great American people, in- 
stead of bringing peace, seem to 
have carried out a program bring- 
ing conflict, discord and hatred 
among the two peoples which they 
were to join with the holy bonds 
of fraternity and love.” 

Since Alessandri is no longer in 
office, his words were ignored as 
of no official significance. 


U. S. Mayor 


Last week came tidings of that 
benevolent dictator, that bantam 
Mussolini, the diminutive yet lion- 
hearted President Augusto B. 
Leguia y Salcedo of Peru, who 
“tips the scales at 98 pounds of 
dynamite and determination.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Board 
of Foreign Missions announced at 
New York that Dictator-President 
Leguia has taken it upon himself 
to appoint a U. S. Methodist Epis- 
copal medical missionary, Dr. Eu- 
gene A. MacCornack, as Alcalde 
(Mayor) of the ancient Peruvian 
city of Callao, seaport to Lima. 
Straightway it was recalled that 
Dr. MacCornack has long been su- 
perintendent of the British-Ameri- 
can Hospital at Lima, Peruvian 
capital, and that he has frequent- 
ly had occasion to attend profes- 
sionally both the indomitable Senor 
Leguia and numerous members of 
his militant Administration. 


Without becoming lurid, it may 
be baldly stated that no less than 
nine major revolutions and at least 
a score of minor revolts have been 
put down during the ten odd years 
in which Sefior Leguia has worn 
the presidential sash of Peru. The 
old semi-feudal, politico-military 
aristocracy has resisted long and 
bitterly the dominance of Leguia, 
admittedly a champion of the mid- 
dle class, of industrialism, and even 
of the aboriginal Indians of Peru, 
who have been exploited immemo- 
rially by the landed descendants of 
the Spanish conquerors. 

Ergo, Sefior Leguia is even now 
forced to maintain an elaborate 
system of private guards and es- 





*Referring to alleged Chilean prepara- 
tions to prevent pro-Peruvians from _ vot- 
ing when the plebiscite is held. 
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pionage to protect his life, Often 
it has been asked whether such an 
absolutist can justify his rule. Al- 
ways Leguia has been able to point 
to his signal achievements in ad- 





PRESIDENT LEGUIA 
Dynamic, determined 


ministering the finances of the re- 
public and extending its commercial 
prosperity. Today he is in the habit 
of asserting that the national debt 
of Peru is smaller per capita than 
that of any other nation. Often 
he remarks with satisfaction upon 
the large investments of U. S. 
capital in Peru, and the number of 
U. S. business men who have gone 
thither. 

Critics opined that the installa- 
tion of a U. S. Mayor at Callao 
is in line with President Leguia’s 
known policy of favoring U. S. 
citizens in matters civil and local. 
At the same time it was recalled 
that he has contended bitterly for 
every last square inch of Tacna- 
Arica which can be allocated to 


Peru under President Coolidge’s . 


award (T1MgE, April 21, 1924). 


Too Much Pulque 


Statistics issued by the Mexican 
Bureau of Biological Research last 
week were declared to indicate a 
higher recorded infant mortality in 
Mexico City than anywhere else in 
the world. 

Despatches carried a _ significant 
statement attributed to officials of 
the Bureau: “There has been too 
much drinking of pulque* by pros- 
pective mothers among the lower 
classes.” 


*A cheap yet powerful intoxicant made 
from the juice of the maguey plant. 
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CHINA 


Super-Tuchuns, Tourists 


Confused despatches from China 
last week centred about the start- 
ling report that the great Man- 
churian Super-Tuchun Chang had 
suddenly been confronted with a 
most serious mutiny in his ranks, 
which was supposed to have reduced 
the forces still loyal to him from 
150,000 to less than a third of that 
number. 


General Kiio Sung-lien, command- 
er of Chang’s Tenth Division, was 
apparently the moving spirit be- 
hind this military coup; and des- 
patches early in the week pictured 
him as “imprisoning” Chang at 
Mukden, his capital. Later it ap- 
peared that Chang’s fortunes were 
not at quite so low an ebb, but that 
his power has certainly been badly 
shaken. 

Throughout the week, Tuan Chi- 
Jui, head of the impotent Peking 
Government of China, remained 
ready to flee from his capital at 
any moment should Super-Tuchun 
Feng avail himself of the upset to 
Chang’s power and decide to take 
personal control of Peking instead 
of merely dominating it. Feng, 
however, contented himself with 
adding a few divisions to the gar- 
rison which he maintains at Peking; 
and called upon Chang to retire 
to private life, threatening to wipe 
out his remaining forces if he did 
not. 

At Peking no one molested the 
delegates of the Powers, who are 
trying to come to an agreement 
with “the Government of China” 
concerning the Chinese customs dues 
(TIME, Nov. 2 et seq.). The U. S. 
Minister to China and delegate to 
the Customs Conference, John Van 
Antwerp MacMurray, reported that 
the various conference committees 
were functioning snioothly, but de- 
clined to hazard a guess as to the 
ultimate significance of military 
developments of the past week. 

An interesting commentary upon 
the uncertainty of all news from 
China came to light when the seem- 
ingly definite fact was reported that 
the railway between Chinwangtao 
and Peking had been “completely 
cut by insurgent soldiery.” Next 
day 200 U. S. tourists were landed 
at Chinwangtao from the globe- 
circling SS. Carinthia. Their in- 
domitable conductor chartered a 
train and started out over the sup- 
posedly obliterated railway. By the 
aid of a little palm oil he persuaded 
the detachments of soldiery along 
the way to replace such segments of 
the track as they had torn up and 
carried into the woods. Trium- 


phantly the tourists rumbled into 
Peking, none the worse for their 
adventure. 








THE THEATRE 









The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


THe Guass S.Lipper—Molnar’s 
story of a servant girl with an 
overpowering’ imagination, brilliant- 
ly played by June Walker. 

Craic’s ‘Wire—A sharply drawn 
portrait of a woman who wanted 
security more than anything else 
in the world. 

A Man’s Man—A bitter little 
story of little intellects and great 
ambitions under the Manhattan 
elevated. 

In A GarpEN—Laurette Taylor 
gives one of her memorable per- 
formances as a wife who would 
not be a puppet. 

Younc Woopiry — Adolescence 
and the dawn of sex are so often 
funny. Glenn Hunter is occupied 
with their pathos. 

THE VorTEX—British society that 
has dieted so long on cocktails that 
its morals are dissolved. 

THE GREEN Hat — Katharine 
Cornell makes a gorgeous creature 
out of Mr. Arlen’s somewhat shoddy 
Iris March. 


HAMLET, in modern clothes—The 
strange experiment with Mr. 
Shakespeare’s best, which most 
people like and the rest think 
terrible. 


LESS SERIOUS 

THE LAST oF Mrs. CHEYNEY—A 
polished bit of drawing room con- 
versation thriving under the charm 
of Ina Claire. 

CraDLE SNATCHERS—A nasty tale 
of three young men and three older 
women, which has attained huge 
popularity. 

ANDROCLES AND THE LIoN—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 


ARMS AND THE Man—Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne make the 
most of Shaw’s early ridicule of 
war. 

THE BUTTER AND Ecc Man— 
Gregory Kelly in an expert parable 
of the strange things that occur be- 
tween the stage door and the foot- 


lights. 


Tue Poor Nut—College comedy, 
furiously untrue to life and furi- 
ously funny. 

Is Zat So?—The slang comedy 
at its best, as a prizefighter: and 
his manager stumble into wealth 
and high society. 


MUSICAL 


Songs and dances are on sale at 
the following recommended stands: 
Rose-Marie, Artists and Models, 
Sunny, Charlot’s Revue, Princess 
Flavia, The Student Prince, The 
Vagabond King and No, No, Nan- 
ette. 








New Plays 

Mayflowers. Some seasons back. 
Arthur Richman wrote a comedy 
called Not So Long Ago, and it 
had a moderate success with Eva 
Le Gallienne in the lead. It was 
recently made into a motion pic- 
ture which was played by Betty 
Bronson (TIME, Aug. 3, CINEMA). 
The final stage has come. The 
comedy has been set to music. Ivy 
Sawyer sings and dances the part. 

There is a certain charm about 
the curious costumes our grand- 
mothers wore. They are also 
slightly ludicrous. Therefore the 
costumes in this entertainment fill 
a double réle and help a lot. They 
are pleasant to look at and easy 
for the comedian to jest about. 
Beyond these costumes the piece 1s 
a trifle routine. The music, the 
jokes and the romance seem to 
reminisce too much. 

Miss Sawyer and Joseph Sant- 


ley are pleasant. 


Me. A strange play of traded 
identity has appeared and_ will 
probably disappear rapidly. It is 
not what is technically known as 
“good theatre.” It is not very well 
played. All of which is a misfor- 
tune, for the play had excellent 
possibilities. A healthy tramp kills 
a wealthy hermit and steals his 
soul. He thereupon falls in love 
with the girl the dead man loved. 


A Lady’s Virtue. Rachel Croth- 
ers is a capable workman in the 
theatre. No play of hers can be 
bad, yet none has been exception- 
ally good. This last attempt is 
probably better than most. 

A small-town wife, tired of her 
husband, is the central character. 
The husband is equally weary. There 
appears the inevitable third angle 
to the triangle in the person of a 
beautiful, accomplished and slight- 
ly shopworn opera singer. Singer 
and husband fall on each other’s 
neck. After some exceedingly in- 
teresting internal conflict the wife 
decides that she is not so tired 
as she thought. The husband 
wakes up with equal abruptness 
and peace is made, The opera 
singer—much the wisest and most 
worthy figure—is left in somewhat 
lonely splendor. 

Mary Nash and Florence Nash 
play the diva and the wife respec- 
tively. These sisters are appearing 
together as stars for the first time. 
Both contribute exceedingly accu- 


rate and attractive portrayals, 


The Deacon. A benign and sil- 
ver haired old sinner has been 
made the hero of this play. As 
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played to perfection by Berton 
Churchill he will unquestionably be 
much loved of the masses. You 
understand, of course, he is not 
really and forever wicked. 

He appears in a small town; 
cheats most of the good citizens 
out of their money; restores devo- 
tion to the hearts of parted lovers. 
The play is completely given over to 
him, much as Lightnin’ was given 
over to Bill Jones. The plays are 
not dissimilar. The Deacon is prob- 
ably not so important as its proto- 
type, but a very fair echo no less, 










Young Blood. You would think, 
would you not? that plays about 
the younger generation were about 
over with. But they are not. Here 
are such a shrewd an@ forward- 
looking a dramatist as James 
Forbes and such _ excellent  per- 
formers as Helen Hayes, Norman 
Trevor, Eric Dressler and Flor- 
ence Eldridge going over the whole 
thing again. 

This time it is a young boy that 
goes wrong. He is fired from col- 
lege, takes to drink, involves him- 
self with a designing chamber- 
maid—all because his father spent 
too much time at the office and 
not enough at his offspring’s elbow 
making friends. The father gets 
himself badly denounced by the 
flimsy youngster, who thereupon 
manages to pick himself up and 
fall in love with the proper girl. 

This girl is played by Helen 
Hayes. She is probably our most 
consistent flapper. And yet some- 
how you wonder how she can go 
on like that night after night talk- 
ing synthetic slang and just being 
her very nice self, Katharine Cor- 
nell should trade her one of her 
tragedies, 


Androcles and the Lion and The 
Man of Destiny. The Theatre 
Guild has proceeded to the second 
bill in its promised Shaw cycle. 
They have taken the early satire 
on Napoleon (The Man of Destiny) 
and entrusted it to Tom Powers 
and Clare Eames. Neither the 
play nor the players seem up to 
the mark of Mr. Shaw and the 
Guild. 

Androcles, however, is a genuine 
triumph. Henry Travers, veteran 
of many a Guild production, plays 
the lead amazingly amusingly. Miss 
Eames and Mr. Powers redeem 
themselves with excellent perfor- 
mances, and an actor named Ed- 
ward G. Robinson is immensely sat- 
isfactory as Caesar. 

The play, if you have not read 
it, is a satire on martyrdom. It 
is all about Christians being thrown 
to the lions of the Roman colos- 
seum. It is probably one of the 
most impudent documents’ ever 
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composed about Christianity. It 
is not for churchgoers without a 
sense of humor. 


Paid. Whether or not you should 
steal money which you know you 
can repay and which in your hands 
will do the world and yourself 
great benefit is the problem of this 
adventure. The answer is, of 
course, Yes. 


The playwright arrives at this 
affirmative through the process of 
presenting a starving inventor who 
suddenly sees a chance to finance 
his brain-child and make many mil- 
lions. The whole is rather elemen- 
tary, rather energetically played, 
and quite unimportant. 











CINEMA 
The New Pictures 
Hogan’s’ Alley. Warner Bros. 


have a habit of turning out a boil- 
ing melodrama starring Monte Blue 
every now and then—which is too 
often. 


Irish Luck. Thomas Meighan 
went to Ireland and photographed 
most of the notable landmarks— 
Blarney Stone and all. The land- 
marks are interesting and the sur- 
rounding scenery is unusually beau- 
tiful. He worked in a story about 
a New York policeman who went 
back to the old country and took 
up with a handsome woman of the 
nobility. The whole is fairly fa- 
vorable diversion. 


The Beautiful City. Richard 
Barthelmess and Dorothy Gish are 
a remarkably popular couple, and 
this picture will probably be ap- 
proved. Mr. Barthelmess plays a 
poor flower vender in Manhattan— 


which is the beautiful city. He goes 


to jail to shield his  larcenous 
brother. Miss Gish is an _ Irish 
girl. You can fit in the rest of the 


pieces yourself. 


The Only Thing. When Elinor 
Glyn rolls up her sleeves and goes 
at one of those mythical kingdom 
stories, you can pretty well figure 
out what is going to happen. The 
hero is going to save the Princess 
from marrying the nasty old king. 
There is going to be a revolution 
and ultimate happiness. And so it 
is. Eleanor Boardman and Conrad 
Nagel, plus the somehow inevita- 
ble fascination of this romantic 


pattern, make a pretty entertaining 
picture. 
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Still Squabbling 


When Sculptor Gutzon Borglum 
quarreled with the committee in 
charge of the Memorial which is be- 
ing cut into the front of Stone 
Mountain, Ga. (TIME, Mar. 2 cz 
seq.) and Augustus Lukeman was 
appointed in his place, many people 








Dr. E. A, ALDERMAN 
. an old squabble lifted its head 


thought that the long squabble had 
been buried at last with the Con- 
federate dead which the Memorial is 
to commemorate. True, there were 
those who suggested that Sculptor 
Lukeman was better fitted to carve 
epitaphs on tombs and chisel dates 
on cornerstones than to model 
soldiers, but such people were 
laughed down. 

Last week one S: K. Winn of 
Manhattan wrote letters to Dr. E. 
A. Alderman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith, President of Washing- 
ton and Lee, to John W. Davis and 
other noted southern gentlemen. He 
stated in no uncertain terms that, 
though he did not pretend to be 
an art critic, he had seen pictures 
of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. 
Lee, and that Sculptor Lukeman’s 
figures did not look anything like 
them. Dr. Alderman replied: “I 
think the Jackson figure thorough- 
ly unsatisfactory. It does not sug- 
gest Stonewall Jackson to me in the 
slightest.” . . . And an old squabbie 
lifted its head again. 


Clark Contribution 


When the bequest of the late 
Senator William A. Clark of Mon- 
tana was refused by the Metropoli- 











tan Museum because the provisions 
of the Senator’s will “would pre- 
clude the inclusion of these ob- 
jects with other like exhibits” 
(Time, Aug. 10), it seemed likely 
that the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington, substitute legatee, would re- 
ject it too for lack of room. Last 
week President Charles C. Glover 
of the Corcoran Gallery announced 
that certain parties had contributed 
$700,000 for the building of a wing 
to house the collection. The certain 
parties were the late Senator’s 
widow, his three daughters, 


Jemmett Memorial 


W. B. Jemmett, a young English- 
man known for his foppish habit 
of dress, his astounding height and 
his skill in the painting of minia- 
tures, leaped into the seas that 
pounded over some rocks near Biar- 
ritz, and with Raoul Fourquet, life- 
guard, lost his life in an attempt 
to rescue a drowning Englishwom- 
an (TIME, Aug. 3, COMMONWEALTH). 
Inspired by this exploit, one George 
Conlon, a native of Frostburg, Md., 
executed a small marble, “To the 
Heroes of the Sea,” which was put 
on exhibition last month at the 
Biarritz Golf Club. A committee, 
organized by the Mayor of Biar- 
ritz, has raised funds to copy the 
design for a large memorial to 
Jemmett. 


In Cleveland 


Surrounded by dreary houses, 
blackened by the soot that creeps 
into the air from factory chimneys 
and shaken at intervals by slug- 
gish trolley cars, there stands in 
Cleveland a_ building known as 
Slovenian Hall—rendezvous for ex- 
iled Serbians, Croatians and Slo- 
venians. Last week this hall blazed 
with light and wit. The Slovenians 
of Cleveland entertained their most 
widely celebrated countryman, Ivan 
Mestrovic, sculptor. Ivan Zorman, 
spokesman for Cleveland Sloven- 
ians, was toastmaster; other promi- 
nent citizens—John Gornik, Frank 
Tomic, Rev. George Petrovic, Bo- 
jeslav Mihaljevic, W. M. Milliken— 
spoke. In the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Sculptor Mestrovic’s work 
stood on exhibit. 


. . . 


Ivan Mestrovic once tended sheep 
in a valley in Dalmatia. In copy- 
ing the reliques of Greek and Roe 
man art he showed such ability 
that his father apprenticed him to 
a master mason. In 1911 he won 
the Prix de Rome. Almost all im- 


portant capitals have seen exhibi- 
tions of his work. 
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Carillon 


To some thé sound of popping 
corks is music of the sweetest; 
others fancy the tones of their 
own voice as reverberated by the 
tiled walls of a bathroom; to a 
man who truly loves his work 
even the angry, mosquito-like whine 
of an alarm-clock in the raw dusk 


of a winter morning may be wel- 
come. But partisans of these 
noises generally realize that friends 
might be seriously offended _ if 
forced to share their taste, particu- 
larly if the friends desired at the 
moment only to sleep. Using such 
instances as parallels, certain ten- 
ants of apartment houses on Park 
Avenue, Manhattan, last week ma- 
ligned John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr., calling him “selfish,” “incon- 
siderate” and worse. 

As everyone knows, John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. recently presented 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church 
with a set of bells, the largest 
carillon in the world, and procured 
from Belgium Anton Brees, caril- 
lonneur, to play them. Every Sun- 
day, every Thursday evening and 
sometimes in the morning, the bells 
have beautifully pealed forth 
adaptations of great music. Mr. 
Rockefeller believes it is a sweet 
sound. Not so an architect, Maxwell 
Hyde, who wrote to the New York 
Times declaring the bells to be 
“a nuisance”; not so an aged 
paralytic, who declared the bells 
tortured him; not so young mothers, 
who stated to pressmen that they 
“keep the children awake.” 

Carillonneur Brees, when con- 
fronted with these complaints, ad- 
mitted that the music of his bells 
is not all that it should be. Be- 
cause the Baptist Church is so 
low and the echoing walls so 
high, the carillon sounds to a man 
in the street much as a great organ 
would sound to someone standing 
among its pipes. M. Brees said: 

“These huge buildings act as 
acoustic devices badly placed, so 
that the tones of the bells do not 
fall unobstructed or without echoes 
on the ears of the listeners. It 
must be remembered that this is 
the largest; carillon in the world— 
the greatest volume of sound ever 
sent forth from bells. The Ant- 
werp carillon, although much small- 
er, is at a height of 270 feet, and 
these bells should be in a tower at 
least 300 feet high to get the best 
music,” 


Notes 


Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, sang 
in Carnegie Hall last week with 
standing room sold out and sev- 





ROCKEFELLER JR. 
Keeps children awake? 


eral hundred people on the stage. 
The fact that Mr. Hayes is a con- 
summate artist has never been dis- 
puted by critics, but his artistry 
is not obvious. Doubtless many of 
the people who weep when he sings 
and beat their palms red after- 
wards cannot recognize it. But the 
U. S. is at present preoccupied with 
the music of the Negro; Tenor 
Hayes has been swept into popu- 
larity on this wave of interest, and 
by paradox, his fame has made his 
worth recognized. Could he, some 
wonder, have achieved his phenom- 
enal success simply on the merits 
of his voice? Samuel Chotzinoff in 
the New York World: “If Roland 
Hayes were a white man instead of 
a Negro, it is doubtful... .” 


Feodor Chaliapin sang the title 
role of Boito’s Mefistofele at the 
Metropolitan for the 32nd time. 


Fritz Kreisler in Berlin received 
a letter: “I know your generous 
gifts. But I have never received 
a penny. I must have 20,000 
marks, and unless I receive them I 
shall kill you on Tuesday.” 


The New Orleans Civic Opera 
Company began its season with a 
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performance of Carmen, starring 
Alice Gentle. 





In Manhattan 4 pianist kept his 
audience waiting for half an hour 
after his recital was billed to be- 
gin. When at last he entered, he 
began to thump the keys in an un- 
merciful manner, forcing his tone, 
letting his left hand get in front 
of his right and pouring out his 
music like beer carelessly dumped 
into a mug too small for it so that 
a turbulent foam froths over. And 
yet, by some strange madness in 
his playing he gave his technical 
vagaries the air of having been 
written for him by Wagner; he 
tumbled a sunset thunder-mountain 
into the fustian stalls of Carnegie 
Hall; he rocked the hearts of 
shriveled critics so that they 
swore no one who ever lived had an 
equal magic in his finger tips. He 
was Ignace Jan Paderewski. 







Next day Ignacio Zuloaga’s por- 
trait of Paderewski (including a 
sky of Zuloaga mauve, a grand 
piano, the eagle of Poland, and 
some law books on a stool) was 
exhibited at the Reinhardt Gal- 
leries. Mrs. Paderewski inspected 
it, apologizing for the absence of 
her husband. He had bruised his 
finger in the recital, she explained, 
and was confined to his apartment 
under the care of a physician. 


° - . 


Marathon 


In Baltimore, an aged pianist 
whose eyes looked out of caverns 
that fatigue had carved in his 
sombre face, struck up “Maryland, 
My Maryland.” The chords strode 
across a half-empty Armory, com- 
ing faintly to the ears of a far 
younger musician, who sat in a 
chair thickly \ dded with blankets 
and thumped dully at another key- 
board. These two—Professor Ca- 
millo Baucia, “champion marathon 
pianist of Europe,” and B. G. Burt 
of Jamestown, N. Y., U. S. cham- 
pion—had been playing continuous- 
ly for over 52 hours. They had 
played all the tunes they knew; 
the pianos were going flat; only 500 
people remained in the hall; still 
they played on. But a doctor had 
just taken Professor Camillo’s tem- 
perature, felt his pulse and coun- 
seled him to stop. “Maryland” was 
his last spurt, the gesture of a 
man who had been beaten by age 
rather than by any such putty- 
faced whippersnapper as his op- 
ponent. His hands slipped from the 
keyboard; stiffly he rose to hear 
Pianist Burt, winner of the cham- 
pionship and a purse of $2000, 
crash into his finale, “America.” 
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WILLIAM MUNN SMITH, a Master Craftsman for 20 years at the Kerr Division —the Gorham workshop of Santa Claus 


F OY Christmas e « e The Master Crafts- 


men at the three division factories of the Gorham 


Company have worked throughout the year pre- 


paring for this Christmas. Every conceivable gift 
that can be wrought in sterling silver has been 
produced by these distinguished artists. Your 


best jeweler has them. 


Ask your jeweler for a 
copy of the beautiful QO [ AM 
Gorham gift book—32 
pages showing 162 gift 


suggestions. PROVIDENCE Bye SUR ORS 
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Analyt 


your bond holdings 
on this Chart 


It will show how the structure 
of your investments may 
be improved 


OW you can analyze the general 
structure of your bond holdings 
yourself, by simply filling out a chart 
which we have devised for this purpose. 
This chart is an adaptation, for the 
investor's own use, of the method we 
follow in making a more exhaustive an- 
alysis of bond holdings for banks, insti- 
tutions and individuals whose lists are 
large and require periodic examination 
and study. It cannot take the place of 
expert analysis of the individual securi- 
ties, but is a logical preliminary step. 


Easy to use 


All the instructions you need are includ- 
ed with this chart. It is laid out so that 
you can readily see’ what information 
should be entered and where. It takes 
but little time to chart the average list 
of bond holdings and see for yourself 
where the structure could be improved; 
discover how well the bonds are diversi- 
fied, how maturities are distributed, etc. 
The publication of this chart is in line with 
our policy of helping investors to know their 
requirements so that in buying bonds they will 
select issues which fit them. You need not be 
a customer of ours to get this chart. We shall 
be glad to send it to you without obligation. 


Write to our nearest office 
Ask for Analysis Chart TM-Z 5 
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EDUCATION 








Indelicate 


“Resolved, That the family is 
an unnecessary element in the prog- 
ress of civilization.” 

On this topic Dulcie Dixon and 
Eleanor Notewear, debaters of the 
University of California, were going 
to argue with Anne Harris and 
Eleanor Davidson of Stanford. 
William Wallace Campbell, Calif- 
ornia President, said: “This sub- 


ject is  indelicate....It is... 
unsuitable. ...”’ The debate was 
canceled. 








RELIGION 








Temple 


Temple Emanu-El, famed syna- 
gog on the northeast corner of 
Fifth Ave. and 48rd St., Manhat- 
tan, erected 57 years ago on land 
which cost $55,000, was sold last 
week for $7,500,000 to a Polish 
Jew named Benjamin Winter, who 
came to the U. S. in 1905 to paint 
tenements. As the site for a new 
temple, the congregation (the Re- 
formed Hebrew Society) has pur- 
chased the large marble dwelling at 
the northeast corner of Fifth Ave., 
and 65th St. owned by Vincent 
Astor, and upon its ruins will erect 
a magnificent temple. 


Buddha’s Birthday 


In Tokyo last week the Far East- 
ern Buddhist Congress, attended by 
500 Chinese, Korean and Japanese 
delegates, decided to spread the 
teachings of their Master by the 
publication of Buddhist books, 
pamphlets, magazines. A resolution 
was passed urging that the birth- 
day of Buddha be celebrated by 
a worldwide holiday, like the birth- 
day of Christ. 


Bishop 


“Receive,” said the Rt. Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot, “Primus” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and 
Bishop of the See of Bethlehem, 
Pa., “the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a Bishop in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee 
by the imposition of our hands.” 

He was addressing the Rev. Ern- 
est Milmore Stires, Rector for the 
last quarter-century of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Manhattan, who knelt be- 
fore him, pale and grave. In the 
chancel stood 35 bishops; 430 
clergymen were ranked in files in 
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the nave; hundreds of wealthy lay- 
men were packed shoulder to should- 
er in those stalls not reserved for 
the ordained. Already Dr. Stires 
had received a magnificent Bible 
from Mrs. George Hardwick, his 
80-year old mother-in-law; already 
80 of his admiring colleagues had 
presented him with an amethyst 
ring; already the great procession 
—so long that the processional 
hymn was sung through four times 
—had followed the crucifer up the 
aisle, while outside on Fifth Ave. 
motor horns blared interrogatively, 
and ladies on their way out to 
luncheon found their cars blocked 
by a crowd of the curious, who 
lingered about the steps of the old 
limestone fane kept in order by 
a cordon of special policemen. 

Dr. Stires, who entered the church 
wearing cassock and rochet, had 
stood humbly before the carved 
reredos while his attending pres- 
byters garbed him in a chimere. 
And now the prelates laid on him 
their hands, the “Primus” hung up- 
on his neck the pectoral cross, 
placed upon his finger a ring, and 
he was consecrated Bishop of Long 
Island. 

The service was broadcasted by 
station WJZ, Aeolian Hall, Man- 
hattan. 


Dr. Kirk 


Most men of God regard a call 
to a cosmopolitan, particularly a 
Manhattan, congregation as a clear 
summons from on high commanding 
them to go forth to larger things. 
Sometimes they see in such a call 
an honest opportunity for doing 
good on a greater scale; some- 
times they go because they re- 
gard New York City as a sink of 
iniquity in whose cleansing their 
conscience impels them to assist. 
But recently, when Dr. Harris El- 
liott Kirk of Baltimore was asked 
to take charge of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, he re- 
fused. Such a rejection was obvi- 
ously “news”; pressmen hurried to 
interview Dr. Kirk. In reply to 
their inquiries, he stated calmly 
that there were sown fields in 
Baltimore which he had “worked 
over and prayed over” whose har- 
vests were “as yet unreaped.” He 
had discovered after the call came 
that he wielded a greater influence 
over his flock than he had _ sup- 
posed; he could not sever his in- 
timate ties without a loss, whereas 
he did not doubt that a pastorate 
of such importance as that of Fifth 
Ave. would surely obtain some- 
where the minister it needed. Forth- 
with, the press both of Manhattan 
and of Baltimore published edito- 
rials lauding his decision. 

The New York Sun said: “New 
York can regret the decision of 
the Rev. Dr. Harris Elliott Kirk 
to decline the pastorate of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in this 
city and at the same time honor 
him for the motives which impelled 
him to remain in Baltimore.” 

The New York World: “So one 
may be pardoned, when Dr, Harris 
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remark in his life”’ 


O said a famous writer of Oscar Wilde. His words were like jewels. 
+ His brilliant conversation was the sensation of Britain’s most dis- 

tinguished dinner tables; his sparkling epigrams were on everyone’s 
tongue; his piercing wit, his daring philosophy, his incredible versatility 
made him the literary sensation of his day. 


What an amazing figure he was! The most striking personality of his 
time—perhaps the most dramatic character in literature. Think of a 
writer who could at once convulse smart society with his sophisticated 
plays and delight the hearts of children with some of the most beautiful 
fairy tales ever written—who could write fiction of enthralling interest, 
poetry of unforgettable beauty, essays of penetrating insight! 


Today there is an ever-growing demand for Wilde’s works. More and 
more people are discovering with boundless delight the charm and brilliancy 
of his art. In recognition of this widespread interest a remarkable new 
edition of his works has just been published— 


OSCAR WILDE 


In One Volume 







This is an opportunity that will appeal to 
book-lovers everywhere—those who are al- 
ready enthusiastic admirers of Wilde and 
those who have been promising themselves 
to read him. Certainly every cultivated 
person wants to possess Oscar Wilde’s works 
in some form. Here, then, is an unparalleled 
opportunity. Here is the most convenient 
form in which you can own Wilde, perhaps 
also the most beautiful form, and at the 
same time the most economical. A truly 
de luxe volume and an amazing bargain, al! 
in one! 
























Printed from the self-same plates as were used in 
a famous de luxe edition of many volumes, this book 
gives you the same large, clear, beautiful type. It 
is only through the use of exquisitely fine India paper 
that fifteen hundred pages can be contained in the 
thickness of less than two inches. 

It is the kind of book one is proud to own, a book 
that appeals to the lover of beautiful volumes; yet it 
is within reach of the most modest book-budget. 


Will you examine it free? 

So that you may judge this new One-Volume Edition 
of Oscar Wilde for yourself, we will gladly 
send it to you for your inspection. You 
are under no obligation to purchase the 
book. You may keep it or send it back, 
just as you decide. Itis only necessary to 
mail the coupon. But do this promptly as 
it is needless to say that there will be a tre- 
mendous demand from bookelovers, and 
the edition is limited. 
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“He never made a commonplace 





Thenew India Paper Edition of 





Famous Wilde 
titles included 
in this edition: 









The Ballad of Read- 


ing Gaol 
Ravenna 
The Harlot’s House 
The Happy Prince 


The Nightingale and 
the Rose 


The Decay of Lying 


Pen, Pencil and 
Poison 


Lotus Leaves 


A Woman of No Im- 


portance 
Salome 
Louis Napoleon 


The Importance of 
Being Earnest 


Panthea 
An Ideal Husband 


and many other 
tales, poems, 
and essays 


1500 pages / 


Walter J. Black 
7 Co., Dept. 512 


oo, 7 West 42nd St., 


New York City. 


7 Gentlemen: You may 

send me for free 
examination, the © new 
India Paper Edition of 


=e » Oscar Wilde, 1500 pages in 
WALTER J. BLACK CO / one volume, flexible, grained 


atol binding. Within a 
I will either return the 


book or send only $5.45 in full 


State....0- 
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AROUND 
WORLD 


‘The 
Cruises Supreme 
on the Specially Chartered 


Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA’ 


The World’s Pre-eminent 
Cruising Ship 















from New York 


Returning May 26, 1926 
















The supreme event of a 
lifetime achieving the 
grand circuit in 133 days, 
sailing eastward in the 
path of spring. No 
crowding, no confu- 
Most compre- 
hensive itinerary. Our 
own offices with their 
special facilities all 
along the route. 















Cruise Supreme 


to the MEDITERRANEAN 
On the White Star “Ship of Splendor” 


“HOMERIC” 


from New York Jan. 23, 1926 
14,000 MILES—67 DAYS 


Thos. Cook 
& Son 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 






Elliott Kirk declines the ca ; 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, for receiving his decision 
with a certain degree of amaze- 
ment. Amazing as it is, however, 
and regrettable from New York’s 
point of view, it must be regarded 
with deference. ... Far from re- 
garding the ministry as a career, 
with such canons of success, as ob- 
tain in other careers, he seems to 
regard it asa service, to be detached 
from his personal acclaim and to be 
followed where duty lies.” 

The Baltimore Sun: “In_ the 
name of the community we thank 
Dr. Kirk for basing his decision 
on grounds so high, so altruistic.” 





Settled 


When a Bishop of the Russian 
Orthodox Church was deposited 
some months ago, screaming and 
kicking, on a Manhattan sidewalk, 
the police and the public had reason 
to know that holiness and tran- 
quillity had, for the time being, 
parted company. The Bishop was 
John §. Kedrovsky. He _ had 
asserted that he was Archbishop of 
his church in North America, and 
hence presiding prelate of the 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas, Manhat- 
tan. He had with him papers from 
Russia to prove it. It was in an 
effort to make clear his pogition to 
Platon, the temporary Archbishop, 
that he had suffered his humiliating 
contact with the asphalt. Arch- 
bishop Platon had simply clapped 
his hands and shouted in Russian: 
“Throw him out!” The disgruntled 
Kedrovsky, a naturalized U. S. citi- 
zen, at once filed suit against Arch- 
bishop Platon. Thus began an in- 
terminable, ludicrous and involved 
dispute (TIME, Jan. 5, Aug. 10). 

Because Bishop Kedrovsky de- 
rived his authority from the Soviet 
Government, Bishop William T. 
Manning called loudly upon Christ- 
ian Churches to support Platon, the 
anti-Bolshevik. A new claimant 
arose in one Adam Phillipovsky, a 
big, bearded man with a voice that 
could make the windows of a church 
or a police-court shiver. He entered 
suit to obtain the Cathedral and all 
that went with it. Convinced that 
by this piece of deference to the 
curious laws of a quaint country, 
all that he wanted had automati- 
cally accrued to him, he enlisted a 
Bomb Squad from the Manhattan 
Police Department, stormed the 
Cathedral, ousted Platon much 
as that prelate had _ previously 
ousted Kedrovsky. Thereupon 
Platon’s adherents produced what- 
ever axes they had to grind, at- 
tacked by night, chopped their way 
into Bishop Adam’s residence, rein- 
stated their leader (Time, Aug. 10). 
Justice Levy of Manhattan threw 
Bishop Adam into jail for con- 
tempt of court. 

Meanwhile John S. Kedrovsky 
was living quietly in Hartford, 
Conn., and his suit was filtering 
slowly through wadded files of legal 
red tape. Last week it trickled into 
the attention of the New York 
Appellate Court, which declared that 
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ere was no doub AULhOrI- 
zation by the Holy Sanden Synod. 
Accordingly, the court reinstated 
him and declared that the claims 
of bellowing Bishop Adam, Plaintiff 
Platon, and all other Russian- 
American archbishops, were null, 
void. Said Kedrovsky’s lawyer: 

“For the first time in the history 
of more than a century, the Ameri- 
can diocese of the Russian Church 
is headed by an American citizen. 
Metropolitan John Kedrovsky’s in- 
terests are wholly American.... 








SCIENCE 





Safety Device 


A device which automatically 
stops trains which have passed dan- 
ger signals has been tested out suc- 
cessfully in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Lackawanna, Erie, 
and New York Central railroads. 
Experts declare that the device, in- 
vented by George P. Finnigan, who 
died immediately after completing 
the initial tests in 1924, insures 
100% safety in railroad operations. 

The principle on which the in- 
vention rests is simple. A perma- 
nent magnet is buried in the track 
at a point opposite each semaphore. 
A pick-up coil is placed under part 
of the locomotive. When passing 
over the magnet in the roadbed, 
this pick-up coil receives the im- 
pulse, which in turn is communi- 
cated to the apparatus on the 
engine controlling the air brakes. 
If the signal is set at “caution” or 
“danger,” the magnet reflects that 
indication and the speed of the 
train is automatically reduced. If 
the engineer does not heed this 
warning but allows his train to 
pass to a zone nearer the danger, a 
second magnet further reduces the 
speed. At the nearest point to the 
actual danger short of collision or 
wreck, the train is brought to a 
stop. Promoters of the invention 
demonstrated that the train could 
be stopped even if the engineer 
were dead. 

A similar device was recently in- 
stalled by the Chicago & North- 
western Railway along the 150- 
mile stretch of track between 
Boone, Ia., and Council Bluffs 
(TIME, Oct. 5). 
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Boys and Girls! 


Here are Eighteen Cash Prizes 


TIME’s life is spent telling things. Now TIME wants to be told 
something. And only a boy and girl can tell it. 


Write a letter answering these two questions: 


1—Why is TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for 
fully grown men and women? 


2—Why do you like to read TIME? 


For the best letters answering these two questions, TIME offers 
eighteen cash prizes, as follows: 


One First Prize $100.00 
One Second Prize 50.00 
One Third Prize 25.00 


Five Fourth Prizes 10.00 (each) 
Ten Fifth Prizes 5.00 (each) 


Could you use five dollars by the end of next month? Well, you will have it, even 
if seventeen boys and girls are as lucky as you or luckier. And as for $100, 
you don’t need anybody to tell you what you could do with that! 


Your letter should not exceed 500 words in length. Our guess would be that a straight-for- 
ward, to-the-point letter of about 300 words will probably win the big prize. That will take you 
half an hour—perhaps an hour—to write. Unless your father is a very great man indeed, he 
doesn’t often make $100 in half an hour! 


Please remember that the prizes are not for essays, but for letters. Write the letter as if 
you were writing toa friend. Let it be interesting and well expressed, but, above all, let it be nat- 
ural and genuine. 


Finally, do you want a good piece of advice? Here it is. Write your letter this week. If you 
don’t write it this week, something may occur which will prevent your writing it, or—if you are 
like other people—you may procrastinate until it’s too late. Put your letter in the mail, in the 
running for the prize! 


We expect only a few hundred letters, because comparatively few boys and girls will hear 
about these prizes. Soit is almost certain that you have a better chance to win one of these 
prizes than any other prize you ever heard of! Therefore, don’t miss the opportunity. Write 
your letter this week! 


CONDITIONS 


i—Letters may be any length but preferably 


4—Contest closes midnight January 22nd 
between 200 and 500 words. 


and announcement of award will be made 


in the February 1 i f TIME. 
2—Any boy or girl who will be under 19 se : ges se ay 
years of age on January 22, 1926, is eligible. 5—The judges will be announced later. 


3—The age of the author of each letter will 6—Address your letters to: 


be taken into account in judging the letter. Education Editor 
Consequently, the age of each author must c/o TIME 
accompany each letter and must be 25 West 45th Street 
vouched for by parent or guardian. New York, N. Y. 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWS-MAGAZINE 
New York and Cleveland 





Mediterranean 


“*Mauretania 


Sailing from NewYork 
“Feb, 17, 1926 
Reaching Cairo 


at the height of the Season 
eae Aes - Seen ieteteed | 


An unusual opportunity 
to visit Mediterranean 
points, Egypt and the Holy 
Land next season. 

Traveling on this great, 
world renowned Cunarder, 
you are assured of the right 
kind of enviroriment plus the 


acme of comfort, luxury and 
Service. 

The Mauretania will call 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Villefranche 
(French Riviera), Naples, 
Athens, Haifa (Holy Land), 
Alexandria, etc. Many. in- 
teresting and attractive shore 
excursions. Round-trip tickets 
via North Atlantic. 


Requests for detailed 
information and liter- 
ature cordially invited. 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 





LAW 





Reprimand 


Sometimes a lawyer employed in 
some public cause betrays the hon- 
or of his calling by offensive meth- 
ods and is scored in the press. 
But perhaps never before in the 
history of the American Bar has 
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Isaac NeEwToNn MILLS 
Rebuked 


any gentleman of the profession 
received such a devastating repri- 
mand as that which the New York 
World, on its _ editorial page, 
launched last week at the barris- 
ters employed in the suit of Leon- 
ard Kip Rhinelander against his 
wife, Alice Jones. 

The World said: 

“However inglorious the réle of 
Leonard Kip Rhinelander in this 
suit at White Plains, it is his law- 
yers who cut the poorest figure in 
the case. For obviously this was 
an affair that ought to have been 
settled out of court. No matter 
what the outcome, there was noth- 
ing to be gained by trying the suit; 
no matter what the Rhinelander 
family may have thought they were 
doing when they began the 
suit, good lawyers, lawyers devoted 
to the larger interests of their cli- 
ents, lawyers conscious of their re- 
sponsibility as members of the 
court, would have found ways _ to 
make the Rhinelanders realize what 
the case would lead them into... 

“The realities of the affair lie in 
a realm of feeling of which the 
actors themselves were hardly 
aware, which the wisest doctor and 
the most discerning priest would 
need years to explore before they 
could half understand it. The at- 
tachment was a pitiable thing, the 
horrible confusion of a_ sexually 
uneducated boy and a socially un- 
educated girl with greed and social 
position and an uncertain racial 
standard and a _ kind of weird 
search for happiness, .., Appar- 
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ently his family lacked both sym- 
pathetic wisdom and practical judg- 
ment. But the lawyers were not 
emotionally involved. They could 
have kept their heads, and if they 
were any good they could and 
would have talked like a Dutch 
uncle to these pathetic people stum, 
bling to their ruin. They should 
have led them to adjust the mat- 
ter out of court. Things like that 
are done every day for the pro- 
tection of the innocent and to the 
immense advantage of the general 
public. But every once in a while, 
as in the Rhinelander case and 
the Stillman case, an affair which 
the courts cannot handle is dragged 
into court by lawyers who like liti- 
gation more than they care for the 
happiness of their clients... . 

The chief Rhinelander attorney is 
Isaac Newton Mills. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1851; in school he 
was known as a wrangler; at Am- 
herst he had a reputation for vigor, 
for honesty, for plain speech. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876, he be- 
gan to practice law in Mount Ver- 
non and Manhattan. For six years 
he was an appellate justice. 





DON’T FAIL 


to write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


Agency Division 


TIME 
Cleveland, Ohio 


for complete details of commissions, 
bonuses and extra cash prizes for TIME 
subscriptions taken during the Christ- 
mas Season! 


ENGLAND FRANCE 
IRELAND GERMANY 


SPLENDID service, unexcelled cuisine, 
spacious and luxurious accommoda’ 
tions are salient features on the de 
luxe steamers: 


RESOLUTE 
RELIANCE 


DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN 
HAMBURG (ew) 


and the one class cabin steamers: 


CLEVELAND 
WESTPHALIA 
THURINGIA 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
(HARRIMAN LINE) Joint Service with 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 177N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St. , Philadelphia 
574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
grandson of the late Senator, mem- 
ber of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune’s: Washington Bureau, onetime 
Boston Transcript reporter, Har- 
vard graduate; to Miss Emily Sears 
of Boston. 


Engaged. James J. Wadsworth, 
son of the famed U. S. Senator 
from New York, to Miss Harty 
Griggs Tilton, of Manhattan. 


Married. Miss Marian Bleakley, 
who attracted nation-wide interest 
in 1904 when exhibited as a two- 
pound “incubator baby” at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair; to one Dewey 
W. Brown; at Topeka, Kan. 


Married. Queena Mario (née Til- 
lotson, near Akron, Ohio) noted 
chanteuse of Manhattan’s famed 
Metropolitan Opera Company; to 
Wilfrid Pelletier, orchestral direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan; at Win- 
netka, Ill. 


Married. For the third time, the 
former Miss Katherine Harris, one- 
time actress, successively wife of 
famed actor John Barrymore and 
one Alexander Dallas Pratt, Man- 
hattan broker; to M. Leon Orlowski, 
second secretary to the Polish 
Legation at Washington. 


Divorced. Frank Tinney, famed 
comedian, by an interlocutory de- 
cree granting $200 a week alimony 
and the custody of his son to Edna 
Davenport Tinney; at Mineola, L. I. 
Said she: “I may re-marry Frank.” 
Meanwhile they plan to tour the 
country together as a_ vaudeville 
team. Uncharitable persons allege 
that the divorce will create a fa- 


vorable reaction at the box-office. 


Died. Horace Andrew Saks, 43, 
co-founder and Vice President of 
the famed: department store, Saks 
& Co.; at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Man- 
hattan, of septic poisoning. In 
leading Manhattan dailies he was 
publicly mourned in paid adver- 
tisements by rival merchants— 
Abraham & Straus, Stern Bros., 
Lord & Taylor, James McCreery 
& Co., Franklin Simon & Co., Gim- 
bel Bros., Oppenheim-Collins, et al. 


Died. King Rama VI of Siam, 
44; at Bangkok (see S1aM). 


_ Died. Perch H. Fitzgerald, 96, 
Intimate and biographer of Charles 
Dickens, in London. Litterateur, 
painter, sculptor, he was founder 
of the famed “Boz Club” and a 
friend of Carlyle. 
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Mexicans in quaint array, 
Add a charm along the way. 


itive 
Pret ent le cro 


‘ec 
SAN DIEGO 


THROUGH 
AMERICA’S 


SUNPARLOR 4 


OWN through the sunny South- 

west, dripping with color—mesas, 
painted deserts, hills half hidden in 
purple haze—here and there a foreign 
tinge, adobe houses, sombre old Mexi- 
cans, slow-moving ox-carts, picturesque 
water carriers—a journey that’s different. 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all principal cities, 


Booklets on California and the Golden State Limited on request. 


Address: 


L. M. Allen, Vice President, Rock Island Lines 
789 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill, 


Carriso Gorge—a sight Stupendous, 
Awe-inspiring and tremendous. 
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and Grand Canyon National 
Park are other exclusive 
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MEDICINE 





Speech 

King George of England has a 
physician—a quiet man with a 
dry voice, a hard head and a sly 
wit—Sir Arbuthnot Lane of Lon- 
don, whose best friends speak of 


















©lnternational 


“LANE” 
“Our hell ...is cancer” 


him as “Lane.” Last week he gave 
a short talk to some 65 well known 
practitioners over their luncheon 
demi-tasses in the stylish Union 
League Club, Manhattan. Now 
those who call Sir Arbuthnot “Lane” 
know that he is not the man to 
wad a speech with moss-bound 
medical verbiage, and they were 
therefore surprised to find in the 
newpaper synopsis of what he 
had said at that luncheon the fre- 
quent recurrence of such terms as 
“intestinal toxemia,” “stasis,” 
“chronic stasis,” “chronic intestinal 


stasis,” “Gospel of prevention,” 
“prolonged retention.” ’ : 
“In other words,” said Sir 


Arbuthnot Lane, “constipation. I 
find it hard to get that word into 
the newspapers ...so that the 
public will know what I am talking 
about. I was asked recently to give 
a ten-minute talk on this subject 
over the radio. I did. The radio 
people wouldn’t allow me to say 
constipation. 

“This condition—the most men- 
acing—is at the same time one of 
the most preventable. But the 
world has got to be educated 
in the means of prevention. It is 
responsible for ulcers and finally 
eancer. Civilization itself is men- 
aced by it. Of the whole popula- 
tion of Great Britain, at least 5,- 
000,000 will die of cancer unless 
they are educated about health. 

“The fact is exactly this. The 
lower end of the intestine is of a 
size that requires emptying every 
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CLARK'S 6th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1250 to $3000 


including Hotels, Drives, Fuides, Fees, etc, 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, and Los Angeles Feb. 
5, by specially chartered Cunard new s 5 
“Laconia,” 20,000 tons. Featuring 26 
days Japan and China including Peking; 
option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, etc., with Europe stop over. 


CLARK'S 22nd CRUISE, Jan. 30 


To. MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered new s s “Tran- 
sylvania,”’ 17,000 tons, 62 days’ cruise, 
$600 to $1700 including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, Fees, etc. Featuring 15 days in 
Egypt and Palestine; Lisbon, Tunis, 
Spain, etc. 

CLARK'S 2nd CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New s s “Lancastria” leaves June 30 re- 
peating this summer’s most successful 
cruise; 53 days. $550 to $1250. Origi- 
nator of Around the World Cruises. Es- 
tablished 30 years. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 
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six hours, but by habit we retain 
its contents 24 hours. The results, 
as I say, are ulcers and cancer. 
The products of intestinal 
toxemia are absorbed and we have 
filthy blood, and there are a host of 
resulting ailments. This poisoning 
causes enlargement of the pituitary 
gland, the thyroid gland, and, I 
think, the adrenals. The organs 
degenerate. ... 

“Any religion that does not have 
a hell is a failure. Just as soon 
as one brand drops its hell, its ad- 
herents leave it for another that 
possess one. Our _ hell—that is, 
the hell of the medical profession— 
is cancer.” 


Cancer and Nutrition 


Dr. Arthur Bliss Dayton, Assist- 
ant Dean of the Yale Medical 
School, reported last week that 
Japanese researches into the causes 
of cancer have established a con- 
nection between cancer and _ nutri- 
tion. Scientists of the National 
Nutrition Institute of Japan ‘ave 
been able to produce cancer in 
rats by giving them foods def- 
cient in vitamin A. This is the 
second time that cancer has heen 
produced experimentally in Itwmg 
organisms, and according to Dr. 
Dayton, it will exert a vital im 
fluence on the study of the disease. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Treatment 


In Montevideo, the child of a 
man named Ramon Perez fell ill of 
pneumonia. Sefior Perez sought 
the aid of one Dr. Lois, who treated 
the baby for a month. It died. 
Ramon Perez sharpened his knife 
and went to the doctor’s house. 
The medico was not there. He had 
gone to the drug store. Sefor 
Perez strode into the crowded shop, 
walked up to the doctor, stabbed 
him to death. 


Bathtub 


In Manhattan, 3,000 persons paid 
$1 each for the privilege of in- 
specting the onetime residence of 
William Kissam Vanderbilt, soon to 
be demolished. A cinema, an 
orchestra, stars from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, provided 
diversion for those who wished to 
sit in the great oak-beamed hall, 
once Mr. VWanderbilt’s dining-room; 
but most of the payees preferred to 
spend their time walking through 
the five floors of echoing empty 
rooms, coveting the crystal drops 
on the great girandoles, or peering 
at Mrs. Vanderbilt’s carved marble 
bathtub. James Ward, ancient 
watchman of the premises, pointed 
out that once it cost more than a 
dollar to buy one’s way into the 
Vanderbilt dining-room. The pro- 
ceeds went to charity. 


Cornerstone 


Down on 42nd Street, workmen 
dug up the cornerstone of the old 
Murray Hill Baths, onee known as 
“The House of a Thousand Hang- 
overs,” another landmark of a Man- 
hattan that is vanishing. Under- 
neath it they found a pint of 
champagne, two pieces of script, 
old-fashioned paper money (for 25c 
and 50c), four copper coins, and 
letters of patent issued to one 
Dwight Berry Brown in 1814 for 
the invention of a waterloom. 
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RAISING CHICKENS 
BY THE CARLOAD 


N THE GREAT FARMS where chickens are 
raised by the hundreds of thousands to ship to 
market, taking chances with the temperature of 


the incubators means the possible loss of thousands 
of eggs. 


Only by keeping the incubators at 103 degrees F. 
can the raisers of chickens on a wholesale basis be 
sure of hatching their eggs. The Tycos Incubator 
Thermometers register incubator temperatures ac- 
curately—always. 


The same care is taken in making Tycos Incubator 
Thermometers as in making all the other Indicating, 
Recording and Controlling Instruments in the 
Tycos Line—the Sixth Sense of Industry. 


Whether you raise chickens for market or family 


use, you need Tycos Thermometers in your incu- 
bator. 


If you use heat processes in your manufacturing— 
whether hatching eggs or making steel, paints, 
furniture, rubber goods, metal ware, food products, 
or any other product that goes through heat-treating 
processes—you need in your plant the Sixth Sense 
of Industry—Tycos Instruments for Indicating, 
Recording and Controlling Temperature. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Tycos Engineers have effected substantial economy 
for manufacturers in every line of industry by 
applying the Tycos ‘‘sixth sense”. Whatever your 
problem in the indicating, recording or controlling 
of heat, there is a Tycos Instrument to serve you. 
Write us for literature on any instrument, or type 
of instrument, and it will be sent promptly. Or, 
if you prefer, our engineers will consult with you on 
the application of the Tycos Sixth Sense in your plant. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: Tycos Building, Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: 
Short & Mason Ltd., London 





Yyvcos 
for the 


Home 
Tycos Office Ther- 


mometers 


Tycos Bath Ther- 


mometers 

Tycos Home Set 

Tycos Wall Ther- 
mometers 

Tycos Quality Com- 
passes 


Tycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Tycos Stormoguide 


Tycos Hygrometer 


Tycos 
for the 
Medical 


Profession 


Tycos Sphygmo- 
manometer 


Tycos Urinalysis 
Glassware 


Tycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Your dealer will 

show them to 

you, or ask us for 

booklets on any 
of above. 











CONFECTIONS 


LUNCHEON 
TEA 


DINNER 


TABLE d'HOTE: -Ale CARTE 


rif 
NEW YORK 


_Madison Avenue 
at 47% Street 


CHICAGO 
Michigan at Jackson 








AUKWBRIGHOT 


RUBBERSET 


The Bristles are Put There to Stay! 


Thousands of unsolicited letters received 
during the past fifty years indicate that 
the average life of a genuine ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET Shaving Brush is fifteen . 
years. That is why it pays to look 
for the name—ALBRIGHT RUB- 


BERSET—on the handle. i 


A Product |: 3 
of 3 


RUBBERSET 
COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Every Bristle 

Held Everlastingly 
ina“Bull Dog” Grip 
of Hard Rubber! 





In Moscow 


Evenings in Russia are long— 
how better to pass them than by a 
game of chess in front of the 
fire? A Paris restaurant, chequered 
with the light and shade of table- 
cloths and parquetry, is a_back- 
ground that fittingly salutes a pair 
of men in dinner-clothes seated 
on each side of a black and white 
board; in California patios, in 
drawing-rooms’ overlooking the 
Grand Canal of Venice, in the 
smoking-car of the Florida Sun- 
beam, and on the glass verandas of 
the hotels that front the long sea- 
promenade at Ostend, the game is 
played. 

It is never the rage; when pro- 
fessionals perform in public, the 
occasion involves little or no ticket 
speculation; even devotees speak 
of “a quiet corner for chess.” But 
when, three weeks ago, 21 experts 
from Austria, Germany, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, the U. S., England, Poland, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia gathered 
in the Metropolis Hotel in Moscow 
for a formal dinner before their 
tournament, the Soviet Government 
took official notice, and great daily 
newspapers of the U. S. published 
editorials pontifying upon their ac- 
tivities in general and focusing the 
reader’s gaze upon one man in par- 
ticular. 

Chess champions are rarely 
swashbucklers. They call their ties 
“cravats” and tie them neatly but 
docilely; they wear their hats on 
the middle of their hard round 
heads. Among the gentlemen at 
Moscow is the imperturbable vet- 
eran, Dr. Emanuel Lasker, who 
slightly resembles his late fellow- 
countryman, Dr. Immanuel Kant. 
The years have failed to shake his 
prestige; he looks on tempests and 
is never shaken. The shrewd Ameri- 
can, Marshall, did well in the first 
rounds of the tournament; the 
great Russian, Bogoljubow, lived up 
to expectations; a young man 
named Torre rose like a red as- 
cending star out of Mexico; but 
these the press passed over with a 
glance to direct its attention at 
José R. Capablanca, Champion of 
the World. 

Sefior Capablanca was born in 
Cuba in 1888 with the strategies 
of knights and pawns apparently 
engraved by dry point upon _ his 
infant brain. He lisped in gambits; 
at a period when most children 
are teething, he was teaching his 
father the Ruy Lopez, and while 
still a child he became primus of the 
Habana Chess Club. Only the in- 
sistence of a medical man induced 
him, at the age of eight, to take 
a holiday and go to school, He 
went through college, where he in- 
terested himself in science, his- 
tory, art, music, sport. Then he be- 
gan to play chess again, and the 
story of his life is the graph of a 
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series of brilliant moves from the 
little square of one country to the 
little square of another. After 
winning 99 tournament games, he 
wrote a book, My Chess Career, 
which contains many remarkable 
statements, such as the following: 

“I was not yet five years old 
when ...my father took me to 
the Habana Chess Club, where the 


Dr. EMANUEL LASKER 
Statuvolent, hard to rattle 


strongest players found it impossi- 
ble to give me a queen. About 
that time the Russian Master, Tau- 
benhaus, visited Habana, and he de- 
clared it beyond him to give me 
such odds. Later, in Paris, in 
1911, Mr. Taubenhaus would often 
say, ‘I am the only living master 
who has given Mr. Capablanca a 
queen.’ 

“Before going any further I will 
narrate an incident which proves 
that my good sense was not im- 
paired by my surprising victory 
over Marshall. Soon after the 
match some of my new admirers 
talked to me about arranging a 
match with Dr. Lasker for the 
championship of the world, and I 
told them that I would not con- 
sider it for the simple reason that 
he was a much better player and 
I had to improve a great deal 
before I contemplated such a 
thing. ... 

“As one by one I mowed them 
down without the loss of a single 
game, me superiority became ap- 
parent. 

Such " blithe vainglory as_ this 
might be fatuous if it were not 
the utterance of a man who is, in 
his field, an indisputable genius. 
But recently he made one state- 
ment as pompous as Louis XIV’s 
“L’état? C’est moi”; as foolish as 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “A _ third 
term? I will not take a_ third 
term.” Capablanca said: “The 
game of chess? It is too simple.” 

Last week the game took its 
revenge. The champion had sug- 
gested making it more difficult by 
enlarging the board, adding new 
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A Cit that 


Inspires Gratitude 


jorFather or Mother 
jorSon or Daughter 
JorTeacher or 

jorDearest Friend 


HIS Christmas 
Portable may be 
had in our handsome 
Christmas package 
without extra charge. 
For sale by over 5,000 
dealers and Reming- 
ton branches every- 
where. Easy payment 
terms, if desired. Write 
for illustrated booklet, 
“For You—For Every- 
body’. Address De- 
partment 143. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington Portable 
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eak Loads 


The bane and the problem of 
every filing system are peak 
loads. The papers that tax 
their containers to the utmost 
must be efficiently taken care 
of because it is a filing rule 
that these very containers are 
the ones referred to most. If 
you wish to solve your own 
filing problems without chang- 
ing your present system, try 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet with their index tabs 
in plain view ready for quick filing 
and-instant reference. They will 
efficiently hold 3, 30 or 300 letters 
and will outlast twenty or more flat 
manila folders because they are 
made of Paperoid, a pure hemp 
stock. 


am, 
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We ask you to try a 
Vertex Pocket in place 
of a folder where the 
load is heaviest and of- 
fer below a free sample 
pocket forthispurpose. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL C0., Dept. N. 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia,Pa. 


_ ae hae eg oe Seman tase line 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of BUSHNELL’S “VERTEX” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in Dec. 7th TIME. 
Name of Firm 
Address 
Name of Person inquiring 
Letter size or Legal size desired? 


















If special size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 












pieces, but the hackneyed pastime 
in the form that it has kept un- 
changed for centuries, proved at 
last too much for his mighty brain. 
He was beaten by two “unknown” 
Russians, Genewsky and Werlinsky, 
and he played to a draw with Dr. 
Lasker, with Romanowsky, with 
Gruenfeld. In fact, he seemed im- 
potent to beat anyone. To be sure, 
his championship was not at stake; 
no one can supplant him until he 
is challenged and beaten in a ser- 
ies of games, even as he beat Dr. 
Lasker. “But,” said critics, “a 
champion who cannot even win 
from second-raters ought to be 
very moderate in his conversation.” 

Still, in Riga, Buenos Aires, Lodz, 
Berlin and Manhattan, the ancient 
game goes on; kings make their 
stands, their swart or pallid queens 
beside them, and with minds that 
fence like searchlights on a night 
sky, chess-players wage their wars. 


Hill-and-Dale 


Under a railroad trestle and down 
a rutty stretch of frost-baked road 
near Van Cortlandt Park, the 
Bronx, loped a slender runner in 
a crimson jersey. He crested a 
hill and the autumn wind reached 
for him, baffling his breath like a 
hand laid over his mouth; he 
twisted his head to look for a rangy 
man who had been running at his 
side. For about half an hour 
these two, accompanied by 106 other 
runners from various eastern col- 
leges, had been racing against each 
other over a six-mile trail for the 
hill-and-dale intercollegiate cham- 
pionship of the East. All the way 
the rangy man (James _ Loucks, 
Syracuse) had been pressing the 
runner in crimson (Willard L. Tib- 
bets, Harvard). But now, as he 
turned his head, Tibbets saw 
Loucks blow a bead of sweat from 
the end of his nose, lift his chin 
and drink a great gulp of air. Yes, 
in another moment Loucks would 
sprint. Tibbets could see the fin- 
ish, the crowd around the tape. 
It was just too far away; if he 
let himself out now, he could not 
make it; Loucks with his superior 
stamina would catch him. Still, it 
was a chance; he sent down a com- 
mand to his legs. ... 

A waterfall roared in his ears; 
he heard a thudding step behind 
him; a thread brushed his chest— 
and someone was wrapping him in 
a blanket, thumping him on the 
back, telling him he had made it, 
had beaten Loucks by a yard after 
six miles. Third—100 yards be- 
hind—struggled Arthur Hillman 
of Maine, and behind him the gasp- 
ing, wavering, dogged pack. 


Doorman 


Up and down in front of Reu- 
ben’s restaurant on Upper Broad- 
way, Manhattan, struts a big black 
man in a long-tail coat: He is 
John Lester Johnson, sparring part- 
ner of many fighters. who once 
was drubbed by Jack Dempsey. 
Now his life is free and easy; he 
looks the white folks over as they 
pass through the door, keeps out 
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direct to you from Scotland : 
AT MAKER’S PRICES 


Delightfully soft, cosy, all-wool Travel- 
ling and Motoring Rugs, with beautiful 
Scottish Tartan patterns on front and 
plain navy reverses; fringed ends. The 
finest made and at MAKER'S PRICES. 
These are ‘‘de luxe” articles, evidencing 
good taste and style; they will last alife- 
time, and they make idea) presents. 
Grade A—Size ¢ ft.x 4ft. 8in., 
weight 4'4lbs. Post paid. (You 17 
payimportduty.$8,at yourend.) 
Cheaper— Lighter all-wool rugs, 4 $11 
Ibs. ,with a different Tartan oneach 

; side, are also stocked. Post paid. (You 
payimport duty 0/$5, at your end.) 

| A complete range of Tartans ts avatlable, 
State whether you want a particular Clan, 
oraTartan whichisdominantly Red,Green, 
Blueor Yellow, when sending your Draft, 
or Money Order, or Check (‘Satisfaction 
or money back"’) to 

WILLIAM LAIDLER 

63 Airlie St., Hyndland, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bankers: Th2 Union Bank of Scotland 





SPANISH 


Learn at home on your phonograph. New Con- 
versational Method. Endsued by Spanish Em- 
bassy. You learn Spanish as if you were living in 
Spain. Hundreds of successful students. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 9146, Scranton, Penna. 


BOOKKEEPER’S JOURNAL 


Edited and published for the benefit and advanceinent of 
Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks, 
Managers and Owners, 
Students and Laymen 


tnterested in bookkeeping, accounting and office work. Sub- 
scription price $3 per year. Introductory offer to new sub- 
scribers 1 year for $1. 


Bookkeeper’s Journal, 413-D, C. of C. Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry, 

Psychology, Education, Business, 

and 40 other subjects command 

either High School or College 
e Credit. Start any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
38 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 

















very boy wants one. Aids gram- 
mar, spelling, ete. Education and 
-F instruction with wholesome fun. 
7? Develops boy’s business ability. 
Complete outfits, $8.85 up. Adult 
sizes also. Easy with rules sent. 
Write for catalog presses, outfits. 


THE PRESS CO., H-€8. Meriden, Conn 


Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRITERS 


1 LowestPricesinYears 
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the trashy ones, lets in the hungry 
ones, bows to the haughty ones, 
spreads his smile. Last week, while 





© International 


JOHN LESTER JOHNSON 
“Hump yo’self, boy!” 


he stood displaying his buttons, a 
taxicab snarled down the street and 
stopped before him. Doorman 
Johnson helped two people out, 
waited for the taxi to move along. 
Its driver, one Edward Cohen, 
seemed inclined to loiter, to dawdle. 
“Hump yo’self, Jew boy,” said 
Doorman Johnson. 

Insulted, Mr. Cohen replied shrilly, 
intimating that the streets were 
free for those who cared to hasten 
or to tarry; adding further that 
he was not to be trifled with by 
a person of inferior coloring. He 
rose from his safe seat behind 
the steering wheel and thrust his 
sallow, ratlike countenance as close 
as possible to that of Mr. Johnson. 

Doorman Johnson’ smiled his 
ivory smile. One of his fists moved 
forward a few inches. Mr. Cohen 
fell to the ground, spat out two 
teeth, screamed for a_ policeman. 

Haled to court, Mr. Johnson said: 
“In trying to keep him from hit- 
ting me with a crank .handle, my 
hand accidentally came into contact 
with the lower part of his jaw.” 

The complaint was dismissed. 


. . . 


Football 


Two championships were decided 
last week—one by the series of 
precise passes with which Alabama 
swept down a field in Birmingham 
to win its seventh game and the 
championship of the South by beat- 
ing Georgia 27 to 0; and one by the 
sportsmanlike action of North- 
western in conceding to Michigan 
the “Big Ten” title for which the 
two had tied. And in Manhattan, 
under a sky of pewter, with a brass 
band playing for the march and 
countermarch of little figures in 
&tey and little figures in blue, the 
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of Myriad Domes 
and Minarets on the Desert’s Eage 


Shen your eyes, Picture the Sahara. Insolent camels shamble slowly along; and 





swarthy Bedouins, aristocratic Tuaregs, swirl by in a cloud of fine golden sand. 
Far off. . . silhouetted against the brilliant sky . . . lies the gleaming, snow-crested 
Atlas where the Golden Apples of the Hesperides were sought. 


The spell of the Orient . . . the musk and am- 
ber scent of its bazaars; the madness of silent, 
starry nights; the tiger-like languor of its people 
. .. holds you breathless. A spell that isn’t 
broken by the luxurious 12-wheeled cars of 
the North African Motor Tours! 


Over the shifting sands of the desert to lovely 
El Oued . a thousand creamy domes in a 
jade setting. Curious, unfathomable city ... 
different except for the graceful minarets that 
tower, spire-like, over the rounded roofs. 


Can you go on and on in a hum-drum exist- 
ence... while the Arabian Nights are a thing 
of the present as well as the past? Open your 
eyes. And plan days of enchantment. Start at 

unis. When you can tear yourself away from 
her famous bazaars, go on to Tozeur, the mys- 
terious, the subtle, the ancient . .. El Oued 
.... Louggourt of huddled caravans ready to 
brave the sand storms, the mirages of the 
desert. And northward through tawny Biskra, 


pearly Constantine ... to Algeria, the azure 


How can you get there? Why, its only a little 
more than a day from Marseilles across the 
blue Mediterranean to Tunis or Algiers. And 
Europe is but six days from the Statue of 
Liberty on a de Luxe French Liner or a lux- 
urious one-cabin boat . . . with its noted 
cuisine and service; with vivacious dances, 
deck games and interesting people. 


The de Luxe French Liners sail to Plymouth, 
England; then Havre. The one-cabin Liners 
go direct to Havre . . . where there is no 
transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank 
to thespecial boat train waiting. Inthree hours, 
Paris; overnight, Marseilles and the Riviera. 
Then, at the end of “the longest gangplank 
in the world”. . . the mystery of North Africa, 
held together by thousands of miles of excel- 
lent macadam highway and thirty-one famous 
Transatlantique hotels! 


Write for descriptive booklet by Rosita Forbes 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
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Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe, 
Canada and the United States 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 


2 Vols. Net $12.50 


“Dr. Cushing has done his work 
exceedingly well in a way to ap- 
peal to a layman as well as to a 
medical public. The illustrations are 
numerous, well chosen, and reveal- 
ing.”— Atlantic Monthly. 


MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 


By Prince D. S. Mirsky 
Net $1.00 


“A new valuation of Russian letters 
and it possesses a balance of view 
that is difficult to find in the aver- 
age appraisal.”— Christian 
Monitor. 


THE WAY TO SKETCH 


By VERNON BLAKE $2.50 


Notes on the essentials of landscape 
sketching; particular reference being 


made to the use of water-colour. 
Illustrated. 
POPULATION 
By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 
Net $1.00 
Population problems thoroughly and 
clearly treated. 
BEN JONSON 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD 
and PERCY SIMPSON 
Vols. I and II. The Man and His 
Work 
Net $14.00 
Limited edition on hand-made paper. 


Net $30.00 


The first two volumes of a complete 
critical edition which has been many 
years in preparation. ese two 
introductory volumes make a com- 
plete book in themselves, and will 
be sold _ separately. They contain 
a new Life, incorporating a large 
body of fresh material, some of it 
hitherto unknown, with critical In- 
troductions to the entire text. The 
remaining eight volumes will con- 
tain, together with the text of the 
works, a complete critical apparatus 
and a full commentary. 


THE WELLESLEY SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL SERIES. 


The following volumes have been 
issued: 
Mediaeval Romance fn England, by 
Laura A. Hibbard, net $3.50; Italian 
scape in Eighteenth ‘Century 
England, by Elizabeth W. Man- 
waring, net $3.00; eg 4 Verse, 
1875-1925, by Ma Shackford, 
net $2.00; Philecophical” ‘Writings of 
Henry More, by Flora I. Mackinnon, 
net $3.50. 


At all Booksellers o from the Publishers 
XFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 


American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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ExtraMoney forChristmas! 


Take Subscriptions for 


TIME 


The Weekly News Magazine 
Write today for full details to: 


JOHN SARGENT, Agency Div. TIME 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 















Army beat the Navy 10 to 3 in the 
game that ended the season. 


During the course of the autumn 
the Notre Dame team has traveled 
7,500 miles to play seven games. 
Travel-weary, game-weary, it lined 
up against Nebraska and was 


beaten, partly by its own faulty 
passing, partly by Nebraska’s alert 
secondary defense, and partly by 
the punting of the opposing Captain, 
Edward Weir. Score: Nebraska 17, 
Notre Dame 0. 


Eleven hungry Penn Statesmen 
went to Pittsburgh for a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner only to have their goose 
roundly cooked for them. Score: 
Pittsburgh 23, Penn State 7. 


With a rapid pickup, a lean 
chassis, and no brakes, smooth-run- 
ning Carr of Syracuse jeered at the 
shaky semaphores which Columbia 
propped in his path; supplied all the 
locomotion, his team needed to win, 
16 to 5, 


Those who thought that Brown 
would be so much cream on Col- 
gate’s brush owned their error 
when they saw Jackson Keefer bend 
even such stiff bristles as the re- 
doubtable Eddie Tryon for gain 
after gain. Even after Keefer was 
taken out with a_ broken rib, 
Brown stuck to its color. Score: 
Brown 14, Colgate 14. 


We play rough! 

We play tough! 

We play football and we never 
get enough! 


The cheering section of Lincoln 
(Negro) urged on its team with 
a sentiment which was jubilantly 
re-echoed and even carried into 
active demonstration by a grand- 
stand full of strutting rooters who, 
in iridescent habiliments, had come 
from miles around to see that 
college play Howard (Negro) in 
Philadelphia. Score: Lincoln 0, 
Howard 0. 


Al Kreuz of Kalamazoo is not a 
star football player but he is a 
good capable back, and he and his 
Pennsylvania team-mates managed, 
by turning alertness into good luck, 
to beat a Cornell team, which pond- 
erously and futilely outplayed them. 
Score: Pennsylvania 7, Cornell 0. 


The Golden Whales of Southern 
California larruped and _ flapped 
their fins in the crisp surge sent 
against them by Washington State 
—in vain, for four big breakers 
from the Washington _ backfield 
crashed over the tideline once, 
twice , , , Score: Washington State 
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17, Southern California 12. 


A blocked kick, a fumble, an 
intercepted pass, and the hard little 
beans of Boston College popped 
through the pork of Holy Cross to 
engrave another victory on their 
silver plate. Score: Boston 17, 
Holy Cross 6. 


The Navy sang “Anchors Aweigh”; 
the Army demanded: 

“Sons of Slum and Gravy, 
Will you let the Navy 

Take from us a victory?” 


‘One son of Slum, Left End Baxter, 


raced around the Navy end for a 


touchdown; another, one Reeder, 
was haled into the game to kick 
a field goal. Score: Army 10, 
Navy 3. 





THE PRESS 





Flummery 


What is the greatest newspaper 
in the ? The New York 
Times, say critics. What is the 
most important page of that news- 
paper? Its editorial page, say 
readers. Who should take the most 
care to read this editorial page? 
The men on the copy desk* and the 
telegraph desk,} the reporters and 
all the paper’s employes, say the 
editors. Do they read it? No, 
they do not, says the public, en- 
lightened by a painful piece of 
flummery which occurred last week. 
One of the able editorial writers 
on the New York Times began it 
when he composed a_ venomless 
little eSsay comparing Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton. He called it 
“Three Sons to College,” and wrote 


as follows: 

True child of Massachusetts, Harvard is 
individualistic, skeptical, intellectually ven- 
turesome, and inclined to be lax in morale. 
Yale was founded to counteract its free 
thinking, to assert the voice of authority, 
and so we have the ground-gaining Eli. 
Princeton, largely recruited as of old from 
the South, avoids extremes in both morality 
and intellect, inclining to the picaresque. 


In due course of time, the edi- 
torial arrived at the desk of the 
chairman of the Yale Daily News, 
undergraduate daily. It seemed an 
obvious thing to quote; so _ he 
marked it for quotation on the edi- 
torial page of his own publication. 


Next day, sure enough, students 
read in the News: 
True child of - Massachusetts, Harvard 


is individualistic, skeptical, intellectually 
venturesome, etc., etc. 

Now the printer who set up that 
bit of copy had made no reference 
to the New York Times believing 
that it had sprung from the fore- 
head of the News editor. The New 
Haven correspondent of the New 
York Times seized upon it and 
wired it to Manhattan. Thus it 
reached the individuals who func- 
tion on the telegraph desk of the 
Times. They were interested. A 
very well-written little article. So 
that was what Yale thought of 
Harvard, of Princeton, of itself, eh? 


In the morning, readers of the 


*At the copy desk sit the men who edit 
the local stories in a daily newspaper. 


tAt the telegraph desk sit the men who 
edit the stories that come by wire. 
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Times came upon the following 
item on the front page: 


The Yale Daily News today compared 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale as follows 
in an editorial: 

True child of Massachusetts, Harvard, etc., 
etc. 


It is needless to say that feaders 
of the Times were shocked. They 
saw that the august newspaper 
whose pontifications determine their 
views had been duped into reprint- 
ing as a quotation from a college 
journal an editorial which had been 
written in its own offices. The 
more choleric among them sat down 
to compose heated letters. “Let 
the right hand of the Times,” they 
suggested, “find out what its left 
is doing.” 


Flagrant 


Readers of the New York Daily 
News were intrigued last Saturday 
morning by a headline. Those who 
were able to spell out the glaring 
slur read it aloud to their friends 
and chuckled; it was a good line, 
the sort of thing that makes the 
News their favorite newspaper. 
They bent to scrutinize the photo- 
graph that was printed below— 
a picture of the funeral of. the 
Queen Mother, Alexandra. There 
were King George and the Prince 
of Wales stalking with solemn 
strides; there were King Christian 
of Denmark in a plumed hat, the 
King of Norway and the King of 
Belgium, all marching with a sad 
air through the snow in the wake 
of the coffin. 


Said the cut-caption: “By the 
marvelous Bartlane' process. of 
photo-transmission by cable, THE 
NEWS today is able to print the 
above photo of kings and princes 
yesterday trudging in the snow to 
pay last tribute to Queen Alex- 
a 


So much was clear. Readers of 
the Daily News again perused the 
headline that had attracted them. 
Across the top of the front page, 
right over the picture, ran the 
huge black letters: 


RUM ENDS HER DANCE OF 
LIFE 

That was great; good stuff, and 
new too; what other paper hadi the 
courage to tell the truth about 
Alexandra? Since the readers of 
the News think, as they read, by 
pictures, a remarkable tableau rose 
in their minds: They saw the 
Dowager Queen in her last mom- 
ents—a bejeweled crone lifting her 
glass for the last time in a toast, 
perhaps to the physicians who had 
tended her. ... “Good old sport!” 
they murmured. 


Of course, this ludicrous and 
flagrant bit of editorial quackery 
by the News had its ostensible ex- 
planation. Death, soon after it had 
come to the Queen, leveled, after 
long debauch, an unfortunate and 
abandoned creature whose story the 
editors had selected as the feature 
for an inside spread. Under the 
obnoxious headline appeared, in 
tiny type, the clue: 

Story on page three 
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—and he thought no one 
was watching him! 


MEMORANDUM 


RAILROAD 


NEW YORK 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


Please investigate and report to 
this office the mmber of employees 
in executive and semi-executive 
positions who are enrolled in the 
alexander Hamilton Institute. 


E is a junior executive in a western 

office of one of the largest railroads. 

It seemed a very long way from his 
desk to the president’s—hard to believe that 
anyone in New York was watching him, or 
caring particularly what plans he made for 
his future. 

One day came the memorandum which 
is quoted in substance above. It was 
a distinct surprise to the young executive; 
he thought about it after he reached home 
that evening. The next morning he sent 
a letter to the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


“If the Company thinks your Course 
is a good thing for us and makes personal 
inquiries as to whether we are enrolled 
or not, it is time for us to sit up and show 
some interest in ourselves,” he wrote. 


There is a double significance in this incident. 
It is of interest first 


To you, Mr. President 


Do you know how many men in your organi- 
zation are taking the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course? More and more big cor- 
porations are asking this question. In the 
Standard Oil Company, for example, 1,447 
men are enrolled; in the United States Steel 
Corporation, 698 men; in the General 
Electric Company, 979 men. And among 
these numbers are included the names of 
the most important officials, as well as 
those of younger men who are on the way 
to executive positions. 


If the biggest businesses in the country 
feel the supreme importance of executive 
training for their men, doesn’t your business 
have the same necessity? Isn’t it worth 
your while at least to get the facts about 
this Course which has grown steadily in 
favor with business leaders for fifteen years? 


To you who are not a 
President 


You are, let us say, Between twenty-five 
and forty. You are on your way up. 
Perhaps you are in a big enterprise, and 
it seems sometimes as tho the men at the 
top were hardly conscious of your existence, 


Or perhaps the company is small, and the 
possibilities apparently limited. You wonder 
sqmetimes whether your hard work is really 
getting you anywhere. Is anyone watching 
you? Is there anything you can do to give 


This inquiry was sent to all departments from the 
executive offices of one of America’s largest railroads 


yourself an advantage which other men 
do not have? 


You can be sure of one thing—there is a 
search for all-round executives in this country, 
which grows more and more keen every year. 
There are department heads aplenty— 
men who know selling, men who know 
accounting, men who know advertising, or 
office management, or commercial law. 
But the men who know the fundamentals 
of all these are very few, and the demand 
for them is insistent. 


Only a training which is authoritative 
and practical could have the endorsement 
of the men who constitute the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


They are: 


General T. Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. John- 
ston, President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimball, 
Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
consulting engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, 
Certified Public Accountant and business 
advisor; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, the sta- 
tistician and economist. 


Send for this famous book 


There is no mystery about the Institute. 
The whole story is down in a booklet entitled 
“Forging Ahead in Business.”’ We invite you 
to send for this book. Send whether you are 
a president, or a future executive. The book 
is sent without cost or obligation, and our 
desire is to have acopy in the hands of every 
mature and thoughtful business man. 


This coupon will bring you 
the facts 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
431 Astor Place New YorkCity , —\ 


Send me the book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep 
without obligation. 
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How Much Longer 
are you 9 
going to work & 






VEN if a man has no 
one dependent upon 
him at all he owes it to 
himself to build an estate 
which willtake care ofhim 
in comfort after his pro- 
ductive days areover—and 
this time has a way of 
coming with astonishing 
suddenness. There is a 
simple plan, however, 
which will provide both 
the protection needed dur- 
ing productive years and 
a substantial estate for 
later life, without great 
sacrifice of income now. 
The plan is explained and 
thoroughly illustrated in 
the book “Building An 
Estate”. Just send your 
name and address on the 
coupon below for compli- 
mentary copy. 

























IRST Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody defini- 
tely superior features of 
safety combined with 
liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally 
strong demand for money 
to finance the steady 
growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities. Let us 
send facts and figures. 














your name 
and address 
for compli- 











Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
irst Mortgage Bonds 


906 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Seat 


Last week Jacob Field, member of 
the Stock Exchange since 1898, sold 
his seat for $152,000—a new high 
record. 


Reserve Rates 


A belated rate-advance of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco left only the New York 
Bank with a 3%% rate. Last 
week all the eleven other Banks 
maintained their rates at 4%. The 
delay in advancing the New York 
rate has doubtless been due to the 
effect which such a step might have 
in disturbing sterling exchange 
rates and perhaps increasing Brit- 
ish gold shipments to us. 


Living Costs 
It is cheaper to live in Baltimore 
than in any other U. S. city. Next 


come Richmond, Scranton, Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans. Living costs 


are highest in Seattle, Detroit, 


Jacksonville, Cleveland. New York 
is about “the average.” So said 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board in Manhattan last week, bas- 
ing its estimates on actual expen- 
ditures of small wage-earners, de- 
riving a hypothetical norm, ap- 
plying this norm or average to 
U. S. cities. Thus: 


IID oki. cconchosesecncoseantaiaiels 123.8 
BEIT. (a innesciiniiinsicbunenhetpinin 118.1 
DOIN | ceccntcviccssoccesstons 115.6 
CONG . Scicctanimnns 113.4 
SAN FFARCISCO  ..ccccssscesosssee 112.9 
pC rn siceeseess RAED 
PROMO  ccaivccnndnnss cusinnes. a 
Endianapolis ......cccsrcosessssesees 97.4 
Es eS eS 97.0 
OS eee eee 96.6 
Minneapolis  ........cccccccccccccees 95.3 
Portland (Me.)  ...ccc....cc.c00 93.4 
PABRITED, cocccnsevessenencsvsvnsnncesocce 92.5 
een ceseadeuel . O19 
New Orleans ....... wana 88.1 
CT eae 87.7 
aE 86.5 
a 86.3 
ere 84.8 
Cow 


In Wall Street’s menagerie of 
bulls, bears, lambs, wolves, the 
homely U. S. cow has suddenly ap- 
peared; or to put the matter less 
figuratively, Wall Street has seized 
upon the cow and capitalized her 
to the tune of many millions of 
dollars. 

The National Dairy Products Co., 
organized as a merger of previous- 
ly separate dairy concerns in 1923, 
recently acquired the Sheffield 
Farms, Inc.—leading milk producer. 
National Dairy Products now have 
an annual sales volume of about 
$100,000,000, which compares with 
$130,000.000 for National Biscuit 
and $100,000,000 for the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation. 

The new giant food-products con- 
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The 
Real Basis of 
Security 


VERY commercial 
banker knows that 
earnings are the real basis 
of value and of security. 
Confidence in earning ca- 
pacity finally determines 
the value placed upon 
bonds held by investors. 
This fundamental 
basis of security is 
given major consid- 
eration in the under- 
writing of Straus 
Bonds. Then, too, 
there must be an eq- 
uity behind the bonds 
more than ample to 
give the final assur- 
ance of safety. 


The earning capacity 
and margin of secur- 
ity of the mortgaged 
property are judgedin 
the light of long ex- 
perience, national in 
scope and covering 
thousandsof loans, by 
alendingorganization 
whose personnel, 
training, technical 
knowledge and expe- 
rience are unequalled 


in its field, 


Safety, an interest yield 
from 5.50 to 6.40% at the 
present time, and a stead- 
ily broadening market, 
commend Straus Bonds 
to the investor. These 
bonds form a class of 
securities of proven merit 
that should beincluded in 
every well diversified in- 
vestment account. Call or 
write for 


BOOKLET L-1525 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


Incorporated 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 
© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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solidation originated as a merger 
between the Rieck-McJunkin Co. of 
Pittsburgh and the Hydrol Co. of 
Chicago—each the largest ice cream 
distributor in its section. At the 
present time the consolidation has 
acquired 17 subsidiary companies. 
Of these, Sheffield Farms is the 
most important. One of the larg- 
est U. S. distributors of milk and 
other dairy products, it operates, 
mostly in New York City 1,959 re- 
tail and 382 wholesale routes in- 
volving the handling of 900,000 
quarts of milk daily. Other hold- 
ings of Sheffield Farms include five 
large farms for the production of 
certified milk, 108 receiving sta- 
tions, and 313 retail grocery stores 
in New York with an annual vol- 
ume of $9,000,000. 

The present size and scope of 
National Dairy Products are the 
result of careful and far-sighted 
planning back in 1923. The ac- 
quisition of Sheffield Farms, Inc., 
rounds out its organization as pro- 
jected two years ago. 


Standard Oil Ownership 


It is a far cry from the original 
Standard Oil Co., which Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell described so vividly, to 
the present-day Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. The New Jersey 
company, in common with many 
another prominent U. S. corpora- 
tion, has gone in for the “em- 
ploye ownership” idea. 

On Dec. 31 of this year the first 
plan of this sort operated by the 
Company will terminate, and title 
to about $40,000,000 of stock. will 
pass to about 16,000 subscribing 
employes. All told, about 900,000 
shares will have been distributed 
to employes during the past five 
years. This total, though only 
about 5% of the outstanding com- 
mon stock, is nevertheless the larg- 
est aggregation of shares except 
for the holdings of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. ‘ 

Under the Company’s plan, it 
puts in 50 cents for every dollar 
put in by an employe for stock 
subscription. On the face of it, 
therefore, an employe pays only 
two-thirds of the price of the stock 
he buys. Actually, the situation is 
even more favorable than this to 
an employe owing to withdrawals, 
interest, etc. In a similar plan op- 
erated by a subsidiary, it was 
found that about 90% of employes 
permanently retain their stock. 


Dodge-Graham 


Already the motor companies are 
feeling that if they don’t hang 
together, they may all hang separ- 
ately. Conditions favor large con- 


solidations, well-rounded output. 
Accordingly, Dodge Bros., Inc., have 
purchased a majority interest in 


Graham Bros., large independent 
truck manufacturers. 

The cash was provided by in- 
defatigable Clarence Dillon of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., whose purchase 
and sale of the Dodge concern last 
spring aroused lively interest every- 
where. How much cash it took to 
purchase the Graham Bros.’ control 
was not stated. 

The acquisition of the new truck 
subsidiary makes Dodge Bros., Inc., 
the third largest producer of motor 
cars in the U. S., ranking only 
after the Fords and General Motors. 
The production of the Graham con- 
cern for the first six months of 
1925 amounted to 11,000 trucks— 
equal to its entire 1924 output. 
Ever since 1921 Graham Bros. have 
enjoyed an arrangement’ with 
Dodge whereby they used Dodge 
engines as standard equipment and 
marketed trucks exclusively through 
Dodge dealers. As a result, the 
task of integrating the truck con- 
cern into the Dodge organization 
has already been largely accom- 
plished. 

The Graham concern has been ac- 
tive in the manufacture of motor 
busses, and fleets of Graham busses 
are now operating in many parts 
of the world. In Detroit about 140 
Graham busses act as feeders to the 
— traction system cf the 
city. 


Profits 


The Government (Department of 
Commerce) has been slowly survey- 
ing its past income tax returns 
to find out who is making money 
in this country by manufacturing. 
All told, the survey, based on 1923 
income figures covers 53,795 manu- 
facturing concerns, which in that 
year made a total net income of 
$4,271,889,449. After classifying 
these according to the several in- 
dustries represented, the following 
results appeared: 
No. of 
Firms Products 
1,168 Metal manufactures 
7,678 Textiles and textile prod- 

ducts 563,412,301 
8,666 Foods, liquors, tobacco.... 506,924,386 
6,664 Miscellaneous manufac- 

turing 473,420,323 
3,472 Chemicals and allied sub- 

stances 419,583,646 
5,250 Lumber and wood prod- 

ucts 299,049,957 
2,880 Stone, clay, glass prod- 

ucts 187,843,942 
6,183 Printing and publishing 165,947,105 
1,240 Pulp, paper and paper 

products 109,909,197 
1,321 Leather and leather prod- 

ucts 72,388,337 

273 Rubber and rubber goods 45,924,366 

Metal manufacturing is thus re- 
vealed as America’s biggest money- 
maker. In that group, 192 con- 
cerns—only 2% of the total—had 
incomes of over $1,000,000 a piece, 
while only 37 concerns reported in- 
comes of over $5,000,000. 

The net profits on all the manu- 
facturing industries, after deducting 
losses of unprofitable firms, 
amounted to approximately $3,571,- 
000,000—slightly more than the sum 


that will be needed to run the Fed- 


Net Income 


$1,427,495,889 ° 


(Notespecialcover to keep 
excess moisture out of 
Cigarette Compartment) 


Give Him 
this Humidor 
for X:mas ~ 


BVERY man—of taste—if he were given 
the opportunity to select his own Xmas 
gift—from you-— would “vote for” this 
Cedar-Lined DeLuxe Art Leather Humidor. 


Richly designed, thoroughly practical, it 
will give him complete smoking luxury, a 
storeroom for cigars and cigarettes that he 
has been looking for years to find. Special 
Mexican Clay moistener preserves the natu- 
ral fine flavor of the cigars. It’s the end of 
over-dry, or damp and soggy smokes. The 
Cedar Lining gives the tobacco that delicate 
aroma appreciated by discriminating con- 


noisseurs of fine tobacco. 


He Will Appreciate Y our Taste 


Antique super- 
finish art leather 
binding, richly 
tooled; gold- 
7 Piano 
inge and key 
lock; full cedar 
lined; removable 
clay moistener, 
heavy felt pad on 
bottom; conven- 
ient size, 10'' x 
7" x 4%"; capac- 
ity, 50 cigars and 200 cigarettes; price $10, tax paid. 


For His Office—His Home 


When you give him a Cedar-Lined DeLuxe Art 


Leather Humidor you can be absolutely positive he 


will be pleased with your gift. Of all the gifts he re- 
ceives, it will be his choice, his favorite. Every 
detail of the Cedar-Lined DeLuxe Art Leather 
Humidor reflects its fine craftsmanship. 


Delivered Immediately— 
SEND NO MONEY 


You need have no fear about its arriving too late. 
Mailed Special Delivery, if you desire, the same day 
we hear from you. Just fill out the coupon and 
mail today. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON “=== 
US Art Binder Company 
225-B W. Ohio St., Chicago 


Send me for free examination, one Cedar-Lined 
DeLuxe Humidor. Within five days, I will send you 
$10, which includes tax, or return the Humidor. 


©) Wire us your quantity discount for__._humidors 
for gift purposes. 


Sales Representatives Wanted—Write 








eral Government for the coming 
fiscal year. 


Biggest Landlords 


A_ $17,000,000 apartment hotel, to 
be known as the Savoy Plaza, is 
to be erected in Manhattan on the 
site of the old Hotel Savoy on 
Fifth Ave. and 59th St. The ac- 
quisition of the Savoy site by the 
United States Realty & Improve- 
ment Co. makes it the world’s 
greatest landlord, as its holdings 
now include the new Savoy Plaza, 
the Copley Plaza in Boston, the 
Plaza which faces the Pulitzer 


Fountain at the entrance of Cen- 
tral Park, and four of the larg- 
est downtown office buildings in 
Manhattan: the Whitehall Building, 
the Trinity Building, the United 
States Realty Building, the Broad 
St. Exchange Building. 


Liggett’s 


A great many people in the 
U. S. know Liggett’s Drug Store. 
Enticing the eye (as any good drug 
store should) with its walls of 
water-clear glass, its ranked bot- 
tles of yellow and orange and 
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AN authoritative analysis of an important phase 
of our governmental structure couched in clear 
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HEN you send a package 
by parcel post it takes its 
chance with countless 


others. 
For a few cents you can insure 
yourself against replacement 


costs if it is ‘lost, damaged or de- 
stroyed in the mails. 
about North American Parcel 
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and rates. 
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blue, its showcases piled with new 
brushes, sponges, utensils of vanity, 
the mingled sight of prophylactics, 
vanilla ice cream sodas, popular 
face powders, this Liggett’s estab- 
lishment is repeated in dozens of 
U. S. cities, always neat, always 
glittering, always the same. 

There is only one Liggett’s, but 
it is iterated 300 times in the U. &., 
40 times in Canada, 700 times in 
England.* Recently’ the Liggett 
Co. began a campaign of extension 
on the Pacific Coast. In Los An- 
geles it bought four stores of the 
Kress Drug Co.; in Oakland five 
of the Bowman Co.; in Glendale 
another thriving shop. In Seattle 
it began to negotiate for the ten 
Bartel drug stores; in Tacoma for 
three stores of the French Drug 
Co. Last week it completed the 
largest of its late amalgamations 
by purchasing (for $500,000 cash) 
eight stores of the Stout-Lyons 
Drug Co. Portland, Ore., will be 
the headquarters of a further string 
of stores, which the Company ex- 
pects to acquire in every important 
city on the Pacific Coast. 


Brokers’ Wires 


The recent “bull market” in 
shares on the Stock Exchange has 
been unequaled in its duration, its 
volume of trading, and perhaps in 
the extent of its price advances. 
Yet to a less extent than ever be- 
fore can the market be attributed 
simply to “Wall Street.” Investors 
and traders all over the U. S. have 
taken part in it. This is shown 
by the present extent of the pri- 
vate wire-systems of Stock Ex- 
change firms. 

Many brokerage firms in Man- 
hattan have gained the title of 
“wire houses” because of the ex- 
tensive private telegraph lines 
which they lease to convey orders 
for securities to Manhattan. The 
20 principal wire houses require 
about 300,000 miles of leased wires. 
A single ‘large firm alone operates 
40,000 miles of private-leased wires, 
connecting its main office in Man- 
hattan with 12 branch offices and 
over 50 correspondent firms all 
over the country. 

The wire business is quite sea- 
sonal. Every summer, wires are 
established to New England and 
the summer resorts. Just now an 
unprecedented demand has arisen 
for wires to Miami, Jacksonville, 
St. Petersburg, Palm Beach and 
other Florida centres. To a less 
extent, the same thing may be 
said for many other parts of the 
South. The southern demand for 
security-trading wire facilities has 
arisen not only from the South’s 
popularity as a winter recreation 
centre, but also from its marked 
prosperity this year. 

The speed with which orders are 
transmitted to Manhattan over 
brokers’ wires is sometimes re- 
markable. Recently a San Francis- 
can bought 100 shares of a popu- 
lar motor stock on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange and had 
the price reported back to him— 
all in less than 60 seconds. 


*Under the name of Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd. 
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[nto thousands of 
cultured American 
homes will go Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books on Christmas 
day. Every year more 
people give their loved 
ones this most lasting 
of gifts. 





It took twenty centuries to 
make this Christmas gift for you 


IX years before he compiled his famous 

Five-Foot Shelf of Books, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard wrote an essay called 
“The Happy Life.” 

“Books,” he said, “‘are the most constant 
of friénds, the wisest of counsellors and the 
most patient of teachers. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a great deal of leisure is 
necessary. A few minutes a day, devoted 
affectionately to good books, will make all 
the difference.” 

All the difference! 
the plodding clerk and the 
executive. The difference between the 
deadly bore and the interesting talker. The 


The difference between 
clear-thinking 


And today thousands of cultured families, 
in whose private libraries these fifty volumes 
have a place of honor, are ready to testify 


to the value of Dr. Eliot’s guidance and the 
truth of his words. 


Is Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books in 
your home? Now is the time to get it at 
last; give yourself and your family a_ real 
Christmas gift this year—a lasting gift, a 
worthwhile gift. At least send now for the 
interesting book called “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day”. which describes these famous Harvard 
Classics. It is absolutely free to any reader 
of this magazine who wants it. Your name and 
address on the coupon will bring it by return 


mail prepaid. Do not 
The time to act 


difference between success and failure— 


in business and in social life. delay. 


is now. 


Collier’s Golden 
Christmas Anniversary 


Because he believed what he said, Dr. 
Eliot undertook the colossal labor of editing 
and arranging the 418 masterpieces which 
make up his greatest work, The Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. Tracing the progress of 
civilization through more than twenty cen- By mail, free, send me the guide book to the 

‘ <i 4 " ° , most famous books in the world, describing 
turies, this library contains in truth the essen- Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
‘ 5 . ' Harvard Classics), and containing the plan of 
tials of a liberal education 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
Also, please advise. how I may secure this 
supreme Christmas gift and pay for it in «mall 
monthly payments. 
Mr. 
Name Mrs, 
Miss 
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the booklet free to children. 
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Gifts for 
| Golfers 


If you could say to 
the golfers on your list 
—shall I buy your gifts 
at Spalding’s—the ayes 
would just about have 
it unanimously. 



























Uniform in lie and balance 
—the finest iron in golf. 


Each $6. 


Registered Wood Clubs 


Perfectly matched driver 
and brassie. Finest woods 
ever made. Packed in 
special felt bag. Theset $25. 


“Spalding” Golf Ball 


Dimple or mesh. This ball 
has won every important 
tournament. Dozen $9. 





































For durability the Kro- 
Flite has no peer. Dozen $9. 
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“Fauts and Folly” 


A Poet* Was Willing to be 
Gallantly Damned 


The Plot. In six scenes scattered 
through the last twelve years of 
Robert Burns’ life, John Drink- 
water has tried to give not so much 


an historical as a spiritual biog- 
raphy in play form. Yet the 
story is not maltreated. The first 





PLOWMAN BURNS 


He was a bonnie lad 


scene shows him as a young plow- 
man already cheerfully confronting 
woman and the unco godly in the 
persons of Nell and Holy Willie— 
laughing and singing: 
There’s 
han’, 
In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere n& for the lasses, O? 


naught but care on ev'ry 


Two years later he is toping and 
earoling in an inn, faced with ruin 
and the loss of Jean Armour, whose 
father will not let him marry her. 
Rather than be arrested he decides 
to print his songs. Again he is in 
Edinburgh, lionized after the pub- 
lication of his first poems but un- 


willing to stoop for patronage. 
There he meets the diffident boy, 


Walter Scott; there as in the coun- 
try he teaches the lasses to sing: 


O whistle, and I’ll come to you, 
my lad, 
O whistle. and I’ll come to you, 
my lad; 
Tho’ father and mother and @ 
should gae mad, 
O whistle. and I’ll come to you, 
my lad. 
There. likewise, he goes carous- 


ing with city friends as he has with 


BuRNsS— John Drinkwater— 
Mifflin ($1.50). 
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country friends. Again he is in 
the country, married to Jean, neg- 
lecting his farm for song, woman 
and drink, as poor as ever. Finally 
he gives up to go to Dumfries as 
an excise officer. 

Last scene of all is laid in Dum- 
fries, as the gallant spirit wavers 
in a body only 37 years old. Holy 
Willie comes to taunt him, chant- 
ing: 

But, Lord, remember me and mine. 
Wi?’ mercies temp’ral and divine, 
That I for grace and gear may 
shine, 
Excell’d by nane, 
And a’ the glory shall be Thine, 
Amen, Amen! 
But Burns’ spirit still has the fire 
to reply: 

O ye wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye’ve nought to do but mark and 

tell 

Your neebours’ fauts and folly. 
Slowly his spirit fades. He turns 
to Jean: 
Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fair- 
est! 
Fare-thee-well, thou best and dear. 
est! 
But he goes out to more courageous 
music: 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victoriel 





The Significance. There are few 
dramas of action in which the climax 
comes as the hero dies from na- 
tural causes; but the drama of 
Burns is the drama of his ‘spirit. 
Mr. Drinkwater has “cribbed,” 
freely and wisely, from Burns’ 
poetry,* but so well that the play 
is not just a setting for its songs. 
Probably no other poet’s life (ex- 
cepting Villon’s) could be dramat- 
ized with the use of so much of his 
poetry without artificiality. Burns’ 
songs were, however, part of him, 
and they rise naturally from his 
lips—such songs as: 


O, once I lov’d a bonnie lass, 
Ay, and I love her still... . 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent. . . 
O, saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the Border?. . . 
We are na fou, we’re na that fou, 
But just a drappie in our ee; 
O, my luve is like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June. . 


Since Mr. Drinkwater has made 
use of Burns’ poems, there is be- 
sides Robert Burns probably only 
one other play in the English 
language—The Beggars’ Opera— 
with an equal number of good bal- 
lads. 

The Author. Poet and dramat- 
ist and one of the founders of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
(formerly The Pilgrim Players). 
John Drinkwater has gained most 

*The music for the lyrics has been com- 


posed by Frederick A. Austin, but is not 
included in the published play. 
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Can You Guess 
This Man’s Age? 


See if You Can Tell Within 25 Years; 
the Author Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet Until He Re- 
vealed His Method of Staying Young 


USED to pride myself on 

guessing people’s ages. That 

was before I met Hobart 

Bradstreet, whose age I 

missed by a quarter-century. 
But before I tell you how old he really 
is, let me say this: 

My meeting-up with Bradstreet I 
count the luckiest day of my life. For 
while we often hear how our minds and 
bodies are about 50% efficient—and at 
times feel it to be the truth—he knows 
why. Furthermore, he knows how to 
overcome it—in five minutes—and he 
showed me how, 


This man offers no such bromides as 
setting-up exercises, deep-breathing, or 
any of those things you know at the 
outset you'll never do. He uses a prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of all chiro- 
practic, naprapathy, mechano-therapy, 
and even osteopathy. Only he does not 
touch a hand to you; it isn’t necessary. 


The reader will grant Bradstreet’s 
method of staying young worth know- 
ing and using, when told that its origi- 
nator (whose photograph reproduced 
here was talen a month ago) is sixty- 
five years old! 


And here is the secret: he keeps his 
spine a half-inch longer than tt ordinarily 
would measure. 

Any man or woman who thinks just 
one-half inch elongation of the spinal 
column doesn’t make a difference should 
try it! It is easy enough. I'll tell you 
how. First, though, you may be curious 
to learn why a full-length spine puts 
one in an entirely new class physically. 
The spinal column is a series of tiny 
bones, between which are pads or cush- 
ions of cartilage. Nothing in the ordi- 
nary activities of us humans stretches 
the spine. So it “settles” day by day, 
until those once soft and resilient pads 
become thin as a safety-razor blade— 
anid just about as hard. One’sspine (the 
most wonderfully designed shock-ab- 
sorber known) is then an unyielding col- 
umn that transmits every shock straight 
to the base of the brain. 


Do you wonder folks have backaches 
and headaches? That one’s nerves 
pound toward the end of a hard day? 
Or that a nervous system may per- 
iodically goes to pieces? Forevery nerve 
in one’s body connects with the spine, 
which is a sort of central switchboard. 
When the ‘‘insulation’’, or cartilage, 
wears-down and flattens-out, the nerves 
are exposed, or even impinged—and 
there is trouble on the line. 


Now, for proof that subluxation of the 
spine causes mostof theillsand ailments 
which spell “‘age’”’ in men or women. 
Flex your spine—“shake it out’”’—and 


they will disap- 
pear. You'll feel 
the difference in 
ten minutes. At 
least, I did. It’s 
no trick to 
secure complete 
spinal laxation 
as Bradstreet 
does it. But like 
everything else, 
one must know 
how. No amount 
of violent exer- 
penne se ;not 
even chopping 
wood. As for 
walking, or golf- 
ing, your spine 
settles down a bit firmer with each step. 


Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 
25-year expericnce with spinal mechan- 
ics a simple, boiled-down formula 
of just five movements. Neither takes 
more than one minute, soit means but 
five minutes a day. But those move- 
ments! I never experienced such com- 
pound exhilaration before. I wasa good 
subject for the test, for I went into it 
with a dull headache. At the end of the 
second movement I thought I could 
actually feel my blood circulating. The 
third movement in this remarkable 
SprnE-Morion series brought an amaz- 
ing fecling of exhilaration. One motion 
seemed to open and shut my backbone 
like a jack-knife. 

Tasked about constipation. Hegaveme 
anothermotion—a peculiar, writhingand 
twisting movement—and fifteen minutes 
later came a complete evacuation! 


Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the 
full credit for his conspicuous success 
to these simple secrets of Sprnr-Mo- 
TION. He has traveled about for 
years, conditioning those whose means 
permitted a specialist at their beck and 
call. I met him at the Roycroft Inn, 
at East Aurora. Incidentally, the 
late Elbert Hubbard and he were 
great pals; he was often the “Fra’s” 
guest in times past. But Bradstreet, 
young as he loolis and feels, thinks he 
fas chased around the country long 
enough. He has been prevailed upon to 
put his SprvE-Mortion methodin form 
that makes it now generally available, 


I know what these remarkable me- 
chanics of the spine have done for me. 
I have checked up at least twenty-five 
other cases. With all sincerity 1 say 
nothing in the whole realm of medicine 
or specialism can quicker re-make, re- 
juvenate and restore one. I wish you 
could see Bradstreet himself. He is ar- 
rogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem to 
have any nerves. Yet he puffs inces- 


HOBART BRADSTREET, THE MAN WHO DECLINES TO GROW OLD 


santly at a black cigar that would floor 
some men, drinks two cups of coffee at 
every meal, and I don’t believe he aver- 
ages seven hours sleep. It shows what a 
sound nerve-mechanism will do. He 
says a man’s powers can and should be 
unabated up to the age of 60, in every 
sense, and I have had some astonishing 
testimony on that score. 


Would you like to try this remark- 
able method of ‘coming back?” Or, if 
young, and apparently normal in your 
action and feelings, do you want to see 
your energies just about doubled? It is 
easy. No‘‘apparatus’’ is required. Just 
Bradstreet’s few, simple instructions, 
made doubly clear by his photographic 
poses of thefivepositions. Resultscome 
amazingly quick. In less than a week 
you'll have new health, new appetite, 
new desire, and new capacities; you'll 
feel years lifted off mind and body. This 
miracle-man’s method can be tested 
without risk. If you fecl enormously 
benefited, everything is yours to keep 
and you have paid for it all the enor- 
mous sum of $3.00! Knowing something 
of the fees this man has been accus- 
tomed to receiving, I hope his naming 
$3.00 to the general public will have 
full appreciation. 


The $3.00 which pays for everything is not 
sent in advance, nor do you make any deposit or 
payment on delivery. Try how it feels to have 
a full-length spine, and you’ll henceforth pity 
men and women whose nerves are in a vise! 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 7495 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


I will try your Spine-Motion without risk if 
you will provide necessary instructions. Sen 
everything postpaid, without any charge or obli- 
gation, and I will try it five days. If I find Spine- 
Motion highly beneficial I can remit just $3 in 
full payment; otherwise I will return the material 
and will owe you nothing. 





of his fame in America from his 
historical plays: Abraham Lincoln, 
Mary Stuart, Robert E. Lee. Be- 
sides these he has written Oliver 
Cromwell and now Robert Burns. 
His earlier plays were in verse, and 
he has in addition several volumes 
of poems. Today, only 43 years 
old, he seems to be at the height 
of his career. 


The Fertile Flatness 


THE EMIGRANTS—Johan Bojer— 
Century ($2.00). From land that 
is steep and stony to soil that 
is flat and fertile, from the hills 
and fiords of Norway to the North 
Dakota prairies, leads the road of 
the emigrant—the struggling peas- 
ant family, the fiddling goatherd 
from the hills, the Colonel's daugh- 
ter, the son of a small farmer and 
fisherman of the Lofotens. Them 
and others of several kinds, three 
families and four bachelors, Mr. 
Bojer follows across the sea to the 
virgin plain; follows them as they 
turn the first furrow in the prairie 
sod, as they build sod houses, as 
they suffer and labor and grow 
wealthy, as wooden houses replace 
their sod huts, as they grow old 
and die, dreaming of snowclad 
mountains, of waterfalls and steep 
fiords; follows, too, those who go 
back to their homes in Norway 
and those who return again to their 


homes in North Dakota, always 
homesick for homes across the sea 
wherever they may be and nearly 
always driven back to the flat 
prairie, the land of opportunity and 
fertility. “Now see,” says Jo 
Berg, the dissatisfied old school- 
master, “why it required mountain 
folk and sailors to conquer the 
prairie! Their knapsacks and their 
hearts were full of the wild scenery 
of the old country, and they lived 
on it summers and winters alike! 
The mountains and the sea rescued 
the plain.” 


Revaluation 


—AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER 
AFTER!—Meredith Nicholson— 
Scribners ($2.00). Mort Crane was 
a printer in Indianapolis, and his 
wife Alice owned a fourth interest 
in the printing business in which 
he was Vice President and Secre- 
tary. He loved his work and his 
wife loved the profits—or she would 
have loved them if they had been 
larger. So Alice after 17 years be- 
gan to think Mort was a futile 
little man, that Howard Spencer, 
who owned three fourths of the 
“Press,” was a very fine man, and 
that the “Press” should be ex- 
panded. Mort Crane could not 
think in that way. So there was 
a parting of their ways, which 
turned out to be a good thing for 
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Mort and a poor thing for Alice, 
for she found that Howard 
Spencer was not all she desired. 
Mort found another woman, whc 
was all he desired, and that is how 
he and Alice came in the end tc 
be reconciled. Presumably they did 
live happily—not that the currency 
of their love ever rose again to par; 
it was revalued and stabilized on 
a gold basis without doing violence 
to the realistic end of an effective 
story. 


Wit and Rapier 


MICHAEL SCARLETT—James Gould 
Cozzens—A. & C. Boni ($2.00). 
Varlet and lord, playwright and 
swordsman, revel once more in a 
bold Elizabethan frolic. With wit 
and a rapier Michael Scarlett, young 
Earl of Dunbury, fought his way 
through stirring Elizabethan times 
Marlowe, Nash, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Jonson, were his cronies. Essex 
and Southampton were his friends. 
Elizabeth’s favor and her disfavor 
were his fortune. A fair lady was 
his love. And death was his por- 
tion, and Marlowe’s. 


Assorted Remdiese 


THE Poetry CurE—Robert Haven 
Schauffler (Editor)—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). The Poetry Cure, as Mr. 
Schauffler explains, is no more a 
cure for poetry than the Keeléy 
Cure is a cure for Keeley. He 
asks, “Why add one more to the 
myriad existing anthologies of the 
world’s best poetry?” He has not 
added “one more.” He _ explains 
with becoming lightness that he has 
tried to pick poems for their mental] 
reaction on the reader; for example, 
if a person suffers from mental 
malnutrition, he might prescribe 
spiritual vitamines. The _ sub-title 
of his book is “A Pocket Medicine 
Chest of Verse.” He furnishes 14 
packets of medicine for specific 
mental ailments: “Stimulants for 
a Faint Heart (Poems of Cour- 
age)”; “Mental Cocktails and Spir- 
itual Pick-Me-Ups (Poems _ of 
Laughter)”; “Massage for a Mus- 
cle-bound Spirit (Poems of Emanci- 
pation)”; “Poppy Juice for Insom- 
nia (Soothers and Soporifics)”; “To 
Deflate the Ego (Ingredients for a 
Humble Pie)”; ete. Although the 
editor offers them half with tongue- 
in-cheek, there is no reason why his 
prescriptions should not effect cures 
quite as marvelous and as_ nuw- 
merous as those produced by in- 
nocuous sugar pills. Incidentally, 
his selection of poems is well made 
although far from exclusively of the 
best verse. It covers a wide range 
—poems from F. P. A., A. E.,, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Matthew 
Arnold, Hilaire Belloc, William 
Rose Benét, William Blake, Emily 
Bronté, Robert Browning, Robert 
Burns, Byron, Lewis Carroll, S. T. 
Coleridge. Hilda Conklin, William 
Cowper, King David (three Psalms) 
ete., etc. Those who are accus- 
tomed to finding most anthologies a 
— bore, may well be pleased by 
this. 








